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New Guided Missile Takes Off... This newest anti-aircraft missile, soaring upward on its 
supersonic flight, is launched, steered and exploded by electronic control. These powerful missiles blast high- 
flying enemy aircraft out of the sky. The control devices were developed by the Bell System’s research and 
manufacturing units — the Bell Telephone Laboratories and Western Electric Company — working together 
in traditionally close relationship. This guided missile assignment for the Army Ordnance Corps 


is just one of many important military projects now entrusted to the Bell Telephone System. 


Social Work Unions 


To tue Eprror: I have just happened 
across the May issue in which John Fitch 
had a small item dealing with the ousting 
of the Joint Committee of Trade Unions 
in Social Work by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Conference of Social 
Work. 

The reasons given by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Conference of 
Social Work are so flimsy as to fool no 
one except those who wish to rationalize 
or invent. Both the Social Service Em- 
ployes Union and the United Public 
Workers have a long history of progress 
and advance for social workers over the 
years in the agencies where they have 
been active. They are now quite unpopu- 
lar, due not to any change they have 
themselves made but to a change in the 
national atmosphere. Have social workers 
become such automatons that they cannot 
understand or appreciate independence or 
militancy in professional unionism? 

The action which most exposes the oust- 
ing of these two genuine unions is the 
simultaneous action of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Conference of Social 
Work in granting special status to a new 
“union” known as the “Community and 
Social Agency Emloyees.” This outfit, 
operating almost solely on a program of 
red-baiting, is known to most social 
workers in New York who are in any way 
familiar with trade unions, as a manage- 
ment favored group which will use any 
and all tactics to destroy unions which 
have been in the field for the past decade. 

It is more than frightening when a pro- 
fessional body ousts the two largest social 
work unions to install what in many ways 
approaches a “company union.” 

The voices of all social workers should 
be raised to demand the reinstatement of 
the Joint Committee of Trade Unions in 
Social Work to the same privileges en- 
joyed by all other constituent bodies. 
New York Francis H. Toucnet 


To tHe Eprror: The Community and So- 
cial Agency Employees Union (CSAE) was 
chartered by the CIO in March 1950 fol- 
lowing the expulsion of UOPWA from the 
CIO. 

In its report to the CIO Executive Board, 
the trial committee declared that in “fol- 
lowing the twists and turns, the zigs and 
zags, of the Communist Party line [the 
UOPWA] has prevented itself from genu- 
inely representing the interests of the white 
collar workers of America. It has failed Uis- 
mally to organize those workers and most 
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Letters from Survey Readers 


of the few that it has organized have been 
driven away from it as the subservience of 
the union to the Communist Party became 
more obvious.” 

In the year and a half since it was char- 
tered, CSAE has scored many notable gains 
in the working conditions of its several 
thousand members who are employed by 
voluntary, nonprofit community agencies. 
In addition to winning wage increases, so- 
cial security coverage, and medical and hos- 
pitalization benefits for its members, CSAE 
has recently won adoption by two major 
national organizations of a cost-of-living 
“escalator” clause to protect the wage gains 
made. This is a significant pioneering ad- 
vance in our field. The gains which we 
have made are evidence of the value of 
unionism—and particularly of democratic 
and responsible trade unionism—to the pro- 


fessional, clerical, and maintenance em- 
ployes in our field. 
President HELEN RAEBECK 


Community and Social 
Agency Employees Union, CIO 


To tHe Epiror: The action of the Execu- 
tive Committee referred to in Mr. Touchet’s 


letter was, in my opinion fully justifiable 
on the basis of well known facts. Both the 


United Office and Professional Workers } 


and its affiliate, the Social Service Employes 
Union have a long record of activities and 
an announced philosophy which make them 


questionable partners of groups dedicated § 


to social work principles. Their leadership 
has not been above misrepresentation in 


efforts to gain their ends. Their irrespon-_ 


sibility was indicated by their attacks on the 
enemies of Hitler before the Russian in- 
vasion, and their change, in a day, to ar- 
dent support of the allies, after the invasion. 
The SSEU leadership revealed its attitude 
toward democratic principles by taking the 
position that a member of that body could 
not withdraw from it—when, as a result 
of the foregoing, members sought to sever 
their relationship. 

Mr. Touchet’s affirmations that the SSEU 
has not changed, and his intemperate at 
tack on the Community and Social Agency 
Employees—made without specifications— 
do nothing to raise doubts as to the wis- 
dom of the action taken by the National 
Conference. Joun A. FitcH 
New York 


More About “‘The Bible and Public Welfare” 


To THE Epitor: As a trained social worker, 
thirty years in social work, and still longer 
in church work, I am not satisfied that 
either you or Dr. Russell J. Clinchy have 
done too well in your discussion of “The 
Bible and Public Welfare.” 

Incidentally, my present social work job 
includes many efforts to settle disputes be- 
tween neighbors, and if there is any clear 
principle for peacemakers, this is it: that in 
all disputes there is both value and error 
on both sides. 4 

Now here is point number one for the 
social worker. He must not take sides. 
He must not be caught with Dr. Clinchy 
on one side of the fence and himself on 
the other. The function of the social 
worker is to observe and understand social 
relations from both sides of any relation- 
ship. 

As a second point for social workers, I 
should like to stress again that relief is 
not by itself balanced social work. The 
value in relief is only “relative.” Relief 
can work much social harm. 

Point number three I should like to make 
with social workers is that the church 


.came first. We arrive at social truth by 


comparing personal insights and our best 
text book for this class of truth is still 
the Bible, whose chief claim for truth 


rests in the fact that people believe it. 
Can we get together? 
San Diego, Calif. Meriin M. PAINE 


To THE Epiror: I wonder why your article, 
“The Bible and Public Welfare,” in the 
June issue, did not name the real sponsors 
of the “Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion.” Is it not commonly known. that 
this is one of the many propaganda media 
with which the National Association of 
Manufacturers inundates business, schools, 
women’s organizations, and now the 
clergy? The Foundation is not a “non- 
profit educational institution,” and its pur. 
pose certainly is not “a search for the 
truth in economics, political science, and 
related subjects.” I know that is what its 
numerous publications say. 

We, the people, are just as surely “taxed” 


by this expensive propaganda as by our | 


government. The only difference is that 
the expense of the NAM is imposed un- 
der false pretenses and without our knowl 
edge. In my case it is paid much less 
willingly than the taxes imposed by the 
government of which I am a part. It is 
particularly irksome to be forced to pay 
in prices for the NAM campaign to laud 
their variety of “free enterprise” and to 
undermine, in an almost treasonable man- 
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vetters from page 370 


r, Our government, especially its “wel- 
re” features (as if the general welfare 
re not the first concern of government!). 
‘The most charitable interpretation of Dr. 
inchy’s part in all this is ignorance. 
prtunately the general public is less 
live. The “Is Anybody Listening?” article 
the September, 1950 issue of Fortune 
‘ows what a dim view even many NAM 
sembers take of this flood of material. 
e hope it is a sign of desperation that 
sponsors are calling on religion for 
cking. Dr. Clinchy’s repeated references 
the “coercive” state indicate that he 
seds to reread some documents like the 
reamble to the Constitution of the United 
ates. It seems to me that the challenge 
> our founding fathers has been more 
ctive than the oratory of the Dr. 
linchys in producing the “complete re- 
nonse of people of all religious faiths to 
ne real needs of mankind.” 
cattle, Washington HELEN A. CAINES 


ditor’s note: According to “Protestant 
‘jety and the Right Wing,” in the May 
ssue of Social Action, published by the 
Jouncil for Social Action of the Congre- 
ational Christian Churches and by the 
Semmission on Christian Social Action of 
Evangelical and Reformed Churches, 
the Foundation for Economic Education 
=s supported in the main by donations 
prom “Armour and Company, B. F. Good- 
‘ich Company, Chrysler, Consolidated Edi- 
“on, duPont, General Motors, Marshall 
sield and Company, U. S. Gypsum, U. S. 
Steel, and the Volker Fund.”] 


in Appreciation 


To tHe Eprror: I was very pleased to see 
in your March issue the letter by Mrs. F. 
G. Merson. I wish it might inspire your 
contributors—faithful followers of the Tru- 
man liné—to use a little of her progressive 
punch. : 

As a country dweller, I was also in- 
terested in your March article, “Why 
People Are Moving to Town,” by R. L. 
Neuberger, particularly the last sentence 
about the rural areas’ need for “companion- 
ship and cultural advantages.” Improve- 
ment of cultural advantages may, as the 
uticle suggests, bring wider companion- 
hip. L. A. Exprince, Jr., M.D. 
Rensselaerville, N. Y. 


In Regard to Community Surveys 


To rHe Eprror: In the June number of 
[he Survey reference is made on page 271 
© a paper which I read at the National 
Jonference of Social Work in May. 

The statement is inaccurate. It is in- 
curate by implication, and the implica- 
ion is Isabel Kennedy’s which the writer 
artly quotes and partly paraphrases. There 
s nothing in my paper to indicate that 

object to self-surveys. As a matter of 
act, I devoted almost two pages to an 
ccount of the Cleveland self-survey, say- 
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ing that it was begun and carried through comments on the surveys. In each case 
when there was no crisis and that, con- affirmation of the value of the survey was 
sidering this fact, I thought it might serve made and reservation about some points 
the community well. 
The implication in the sentence quoted veys for social work have values, just as 
from Miss Kennedy is that people who con- . surveys for turnpikes and slum clearance 
duct surveys do not relate themselves to have values. 
the people in the community. 
In the last five years I have partici by outside persons are more useful than 
pated in several surveys, and not one of others. At no time did Miss Kennedy un- 
them was conducted according to Miss dertake to state a scientific view of sur- 
Kennedy’s implications. In preparing my  veys. She was shooting at a target some- 
paper I wrote to responsible persons in where else. 
four communities where I had helped with Professor of Public Welfare 
surveys, and from three I had extensive Western Reserve University. 


was made. I am sure that community sur- 


It goes without saying that some surveys 
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Newman-Schmidt Studios from Frederic Lewis 


The thirst for learning knows no boundaries, Since its founding in 1257 the 
Sorbonne, now part of the University of Paris, has been a magnet for scholars 
and students from all parts of the world. Many Americans have been part of the 
international stream of idea seekers who have passed through the hall above 


NE NovEMBER MORNING IN 1949, Mty TWELVE-YEAR-OLD 
daughter and I walked out of a small French hotel 
Grenoble, and then started off in different directions: 
ae to the bus that would take her to school, I to the 
nmiversity for my first meeting with the dean of the 
culty of Letters. The interview with Dean La Touche 
coved the most amazing in my fairly long teaching 
eer, for he proceeded to extend me carte blanche in 
1€ matter of what I should care to lecture upon, and 
then. Surely, I thought, this is indeed Utopia! 

- Utopias, however, are conceived in dreams and aspira- 
yons and my being in Dean La Touche’s office that 
morning was the result not of a dream, but of a sound 
md workable plan. True, that plan has an essentially 
dealistic core, but hard work and practical thinking 

ad launched the Fulbright program, of which I was a 
epresentative. When I left the dean’s office, I was 
‘tavely aware of my responsibility not only as a guest 
srofessor but as a pioneer in the largest program of in- 
ernational education ever before sponsored by the United 
states Department of State. 

International education is not new to the United States 
zovernment. Since 1938, it has sponsored educational 
xchange activities in increasing proportions. 

The Fulbright program, the most noted of them all, 
vas created by a 1946 amendment to the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944. Devised by Senator J. William Fulbright 
f Arkansas, it provides for setting aside certain foreign 
redits which would normally accrue to the United 
tates through the sale of surplus properties abroad— 
sft over military equipment and supplies from World 
Nar II, of no value to America, but useful for hastening 
he rehabilitation of the countries holding them. These 
redits are allowed the United States Government in the 
ppropriate foreign currency to “defray costs of formal 
ducation through which citizens of this country could 
sarn about other countries by attending colleges and 
a 


—By a former Fulbright visiting professor at the 
Universities of Grenoble and Lyons, France, 
where she taught American literature. Mrs. 
Butcher is a member of the English faculty at 
Howard University. 
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Good Will Through Education 


How the Fulbright program, converting war materials to educational exchange, sends 
thousands of ambassadors of good will back and forth across the Atlantic. 


MARGARET JUST BUTCHER 


universities abroad, and citizens of other nations could 
come here to acquire some knowledge of the life and 
customs of the United States while receiving education 
in American institutions.” 

The Fulbright act authorizes the Secretary of State to 
effect executive agreements with the several countries. 
The foreign currencies and credits are negotiable for 
transportation, tuition, maintenance, and incidental ex- 
penses appropriate to the activities of the various re- 
cipients. For the foreigner, the benefits are limited to 
transportation because of his obvious inability to main- 
tain himself within the United States on foreign cur- 
rency. A ceiling equivalent to $20,000,000 in any one 
country has been established for these exchanges, and 
not more than the equivalent of $1,000,000 may be used 
in a single year. Although programs are functioning in 
twenty countries and are anticipated in others, the pro- 
gram does not yet operate in all countries where it could. 


ji pare TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THE PLAN FIND FOUR 
levels at which they may apply. Two demand that the 
appointee have the Ph.D. degree, which qualifies a per- 
son either for a visiting lectureship or a research grant 
for doing investigation abroad. Two with less rigid 
qualifications, provide opportunities for graduate students 
and for elementary and secondary school teachers. 

In 1949, eleven American professors, including myself, 
were sent to France for lecturing in universities desig- 
nated by the United States Educational Commission for 
France. I was assigned to the University of Grenoble 
for the winter session and to the University of Lyons for 
the spring session. Other American professors that year, 
including appointees from Columbia, Harvard, and 
Western Reserve, were sent to such representative French 
universities as the University of Paris, the University of 
Bordeaux, and the Institute of Applied Economics at 
Paris. In the main, we lectured to advanced students. 
Our offerings were widely divergent. Philosophy, science, 
art, and medicine were represented that year, and I 
alone was doing American literature. 

The Fulbright professor is accorded full academic 
courtesies. For example, I shared an office in the Faculty 
of Letters building with two delightful gentlemen who 
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confessed that they were sincerely happy to have some- 
one “take over” the American literature that winter, 
but I suspected that they doubted the existence of an 
American literature beyond Poe! Later, I sat in on oral 
examinations for several candidates for English “cer- 
tificates,” signed two diplomas, and was on the examin- 
ing board for French aspirants for Fulbright grants. 

I found teaching young French men and women not 
too different from teaching young Americans—with the 
dramatic difference that the French students invariably 
did more than they were advised and eagerly borrowed 
from the fairly substantial stock of books I had brought. 
It was not long before the teaching relationship widened 
to include some informal coffee hours with students and 
a great deal of talk about matters entirely irrelevant to 
American literature. 

Participation in community affairs was voluntary, and 
secondary to the prescribed program, but it was possible 
to make informal talks before small groups, usually 
teachers. Later, in Lyons, Dijon, Rouen, and Paris I 
talked with large groups of students, teachers, and once 
to teen-agers on various aspects of American life. With 
the help of good friends back home, I was able to stage 
what my American Embassy. friends called “a one 
woman Negro History week.” Pictures, books, charts on 
‘the Negro’s history in America, and representative Negro 
periodicals proved a great success. 

Thus, the Fulbright professor maintains approximately 
the same role abroad that he does at home, with one 
notable exception. He must be fully aware of his re 
sponsibility as an intelligent “minister without portfolio.” 
His own personality, his own teaching philosophy, his own 
social awareness will dictate the extent to which he will 
come to know the students as individual people, and how 
much they will see of the substance rather than the 
shadow of the American Way. 

A research worker for 1949-1950 was Donald Wyatt, 
on leave from Fisk University, who divided his time be- 
tween the Universities of Paris and Morocco. Professor 
Wyatt was engaged in gathering material for a book on 


French Moroccan civilization. He took his family with 


him, and settled in a small town outside Paris where 
his wife and daughter could learn French and identify 
themselves with French community life. Mrs. Wyatt and 
her daughter became the most popular persons in the 
neighborhood—primarily because their behavior and in- 
terests were pleasantly contradictory to the French pro- 
vincial’s preconceived ideas of Americans. For the 
Wyatt family, the experience was not only inyaluable, 
but one which they could not normally have enjoyed 
on the professor's university salary. For the community, 
the presence of the family was superior to any number 
of books they might have read about acceptable Ameri- 
cans, 


Sea FORM THE LARGEST GROUP OF FULBRIGHT REPRE- 
sentatives in each country, have the widest range of jn- 
terests, and probably become the most acclimated. Studvy- 
ing art, music, philosophy, languages, anthropology, act- 
ing, methods of theater production, and other subjects. 
they learn to substitute fluent, colloquial speech for stiff, 
pedantic German, French, or Italian. 

A quartet of drama students I knew in England were 
all men who had advanced degrees, had either taught on 
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a college level or been in professional theater, and 
on “Fulbrights” to study repertory theater methods. 
signed to the Central School of Speech and Drama, 
men took no classes but rather received field ass 
ments from the school. Each was routed, for pe 
ranging from one to three weeks, to a repertory the 
center, armed with letters of introduction and pri 
with information as to housing so that they coul 1 
settled with a minimum of time. Each visited at k 
ten “rep” companies, talked with managers, actors, | 
nicians, and came to have first hand acquaintance ¥ 
the hard working English professional theater worl 
In addition to Visiting the provincial companies, t 
went to countless London West End productions. € 
of the men, Jim Butcher, met Ivor Brown, the dk 
critic, who not only entertained him at the Garrick C 
but provided him with letters of introduction to G. 
Shaw, Lord Dunsany, and 
Kenneth Barnes, director 
The Royal Academy. Anotl 
John Vaughn, had brought 
energetic young wife with hi 
and together they toured & 
land, Ireland, and the contunt 
visiting theaters all the way. 
the students spent time at Si 
ford, saw each play several times, visited the tech 
workshops, and met and talked with members of 
company. 

On the teaching level there were American € 
and secondary school teachers from Wales to 
schools ranging in size and type from the Pon’ 
Infants’ School at Pontypool, Monmouthshire, Englai 
where Eleanor Mintrum of Pittsford, New York, tau 
to the National Training School of the YWCA 
Athens, Greece, where Effie Vranow of Worcester, Mas 
chusetts, held classes. I came to know Gladys Chu 
of Orange, Massachusetts, who was at a girls’ lye 
Rouen, France. Brisk and frank, Gladys was doing 
good job with her teaching and was full of ideas to & 
home to her own school. She lived with a fmeme 
French family, worked with an English exchange teach 
and planned to travel some before starting home. ~ 

Fulbright appointees on all levels receive ample enor 
stipends to make travel and comfortable living convenié 
and possible. For lecturers and research workers 1 
grants are scaled to the recipient’s home salary. Th 
he does not lose any income. To the basic salary 
added funds for transportation to and from the h 
country, travel, secretarial service, and books. Gra 
for other levels are the same with the exception of 
type of transportation (which ranges from first to tout 
class) and the omission of certain special allotments. B 
in no instance is it impossible for the recipient to tra 
widely—both in and out of the host country. Althou 
the currency of the host country may not be taken aw: 
a Fulbright participant has the privilege of buying 
ticket to whatever country his passport entitles him ent 
Thus, I was free to buy a ticket to Oberamergau, Ge 
many, with French francs; but once over the Frene 
trontier, I had to depend on my own dollar supply. 

The process of screening thousands of applications 4 
the various assignments is lengthy and complex. ‘h 
American agencies aid the Secretary of State in t 


administration of the Fulbright act: the Institute of Inte 
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nal Education, the United States Office of Educa- 
E d the Conference Board of Associated Research 
ncils. The direction of the program, executive de- 
s, and the details of administration are sponsored by 
: areas: the Division of Exchange of Persons within 
State Department, the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
3, and the various United States Educational Founda- 
; and Commissions abroad. 
€ Division of Exchange of Persons has the job of 
ating agreements with United States Educational 
mdations and Commissions in these countries, of 
iishing staff services for the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
, and of providing a liaison with the three cooperat- 
wencies and with the overseas United States Educa- 
| Foundations and Commissions. The Board selects 
wviduals and names educational institutions suitable 
yparticipation in the program. It is responsible for: 
ewing policies for the educational programs under the 
, reviewing the types of programs and projects to be 
ertaken; selecting institutions to be approved for 
picipation; and selecting all candidates, American and 
ign. Educational Foundations and Commissions are 
Ip in each participating country primarily for the 
gse of recommending programs, foreign institutions, 
candidates. They carry out the exchange program 
t is outlined and handle and allot funds. 
“he Commissions also take care of personal problems 
| emergencies. They try to arrange or suggest hous- 
. make any adjustments in programs or stipends that 
ticipated circumstances demand, and handle other 
rcial requests. A student becomes ill: the commission 
rises hospitalization. A research worker’s wife be- 
es pregnant: different housing arrangements are in 
er. A teacher meets administrative problems: tactful 
gestions are made. Staffed by both American and 
ign officers, they do a good job. 
‘0 date, 1,907 Americans have been awarded Fulbright 
iMts to engage in educational activities abroad. Nearly 
00 nationals of foreign countries have visited the 
aited States under the program. Six hundred forty-six 
yeign students have received scholarships for American 
jols in their home countries. More than 3,000 persons 
‘receive benefits under the program this year and as 
ditional countries participate there will be a propor- 
Mate increase in Fulbright grantees. Although all these 
rsons have participated in order to enhance their intel- 
tual or professional growth, they have been aware of 
¢ equal importance of their first hand experience with 


reign lands and people. 


Yexator FULBRIGHT HIMSELF HAS SAID THAT HE REGARDS 
e advancement of science or the promotion of scholar- 
ips as “by-products rather than ends of the program.” 
e has emphasized it as a program “whose aim should 
‘to give the maximum numbers of young people the 
perience of living and studying in a foreign country 
that they may broaden their horizons, develop an un- 
rstanding and appreciation of the cultures, characteris- 
s, and problems of other peoples, and eventually bring 
¢ knowledge and understanding derived from this 
perience into play in the public and educational life 
their own country.” 
Two of the soundest human values are those implicit 
the shedding of prejudices and the correction of mis- 
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conceptions. The misconceptions of America and Ameri- 
can life in the minds of our allics as well as of our 
enemies create a problem far more serious than most of 
us realize. At a recent University of Chicago Round 
Table, Professor Walter Johnson observed that this is “a 
crucial block in our way of winning the peace.” For 
years, Hollywood was to many foreign observers the 
accepted index of American society and culture. This in 
itself with the general implications of a social life predi- 
cated on cocktails and emotional escapades, of marital 
discord, of gangstcrism, and of juvenile delinquency was 
damaging enough, but today there is the added onus of 
the deliberately conceived and projected enemy propa- 
ganda that distorts the truth of American life. 


[Seas IN CLOSE COMMUNITY CONTACT YOR A YEAR, FuL- 
bright representatives can do a great deal to offset these 
unsavory misrepresentations. The lecturer, student, re- 
search worker or teacher will in all probability be not 
too different from those of like status in the community. 
If the visiting Americans are sufficiently articulate they 
will interpret to the hosts the fundamental truths of our 
culture with intelligence and integrity. This does not 
mean that they are expected to be self-conscious chau- 
vinists. On the contrary, their obvious freedom to dis- 
cuss and analyze the problems of contemporary America 
in itself provides a tally in favor of the democratic pat- 
tern. Their ability to convince the courteous but curious 
hosts that we Americans are not all materialistic in aspira- 
tion, nor all exclusively preoccupied with technological 
progress, nor all slaves of passive entertainment media 
such as television, nor all either neurotics or alcoholics is 
an important part of their job. 

The American Fulbright scholar has ample opportunity 
to correct Ais misconceptions of foreign life and culture. 
Unlike the hurried tourist he is able to acquire a real 
understanding and appreciation of the host country. He 
learns, for example, that the English “stolidity” which he 
may either have misunderstood or joked about in the 
past is one obvious explanation of the amazing resistance 
that the English put up against both grueling attack dur- 
ing the war and in the subsequent severe adjustment to 
food and clothing limitations. He learns that French 
life is not gay in the sense that popular tradition im- 
plies; but is gay in the sense that the French, who live 
seriously, know how to relax and derive pleasure from 
very simple means—an hour in the park, or in a café, 
or in good talk among friends unhurried by any sense 
of “loafing.” He learns that the average Frenchman is 
conservative and puts a high premium on family life 
and tradition. He sees in Italy the tragedy of a poverty 
whose equal he never has seen in America, and he real- 
izes that political and social violence are the products of 
poverty and the fear that inevitably accompanies it. 

American Negro Fulbright scholars have the added ex- 
perience of noting enconomic and social problems com- 
parable to those with which we cope at home. Honesty 
compels us to note that our domestic problems are sub- 
ject to adjustment through the accepted American chan- 
nels of reform—education, suffrage, legislation. In the 
political chaos of southern Europe no such social evolu- 
tion offers hope at the moment. 

In his essay “The Fulbright Act: An Opportunity and 
a Chalienge,” Dr. Frank Colligan, chief, Division of Ex- 
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change of Persons, Department of State, has att 
excerpts from two letters written by two Fulbright 
grantees. Said one, from a twenty-one-year-old American: 


There is no better antidote to the European conception. of 
Americans than a normal decent American. There is nothing 
more damaging to Russian propaganda about America than 2 
normal American ready and competent to fairly analyze and 
answer it... . I have found that frank, honest discussions 
on the pros and cons of American life have had no little 
effect. . . . You can explain Marshall Aid, how it doesn’t 
consist of Coca-Cola, how it comes out of Americans’ pockets 
and is an act of good will rather than imperialism. . . . It 3s 
also impressive to these people when you poimt out that the 
United States thinks enough of the cultures of foreign nations 
to send students abroad to study, and is sufficiently proud of 
its own institutions to allow foreign students to study in the 
United States in obvious contrast to Russia. These facts tend 
to make Russophiles, who have never seen 2 Russian face-to- 
face, think. Intelligent discussion, not phrase-throwing, seems 
most effective. 


And the other from a French student at the Univer- 
sity of Maine: 

Before coming to the United States, I thought that this 
country was a very new country without literature, without 
history, without any background. Well, I have changed my 
mind. The American people have a literature, and I en 
joyed learning it. . . . I think the principal value of my 
stay in the United States of America is the opportunity of 
meeting people and understanding them. - - - - Another value 
is to make our country better known and correct mistakes 
and ideas the American may have about it. And at last to 
bring back home what we gained in our knowledge of the 
USA and to try on the other side of the ocean to explain with 
proofs in hand what we know about the USA to our country- 
men. 


What has been the public response to the Fulbnght 
program? Obviously, in the United States it has been 
good when one notes that more than 12,000 applicants 
filed last year for 1,000 opportunities. In the other par- 
ticipating countries a similar response has been reported. 
No country to which an agreement has been offered has 
refused it. Many universities, already overcrowded, have 
managed to adjust their facilities te provide for students 
and research workers, and have been willing to set up 
language refresher courses for them. Community re- 
sponse has been excellent, as a news comment suggests: 
“War leaves many unwelcome legacies, but some of its 
after-effects can be valuable to peace . . . the fact that 
American dollars, changed into pounds by American 
sacrifice sales in New Zealand, are to be spent, as pounds, 
to the full extent that New Zealand policy will permit. 
and in support of a wider education and atmosphere for 
New Zealanders, is another piece of evidence that the 
Americans desire to use dollar power to help the outside 
world, ...” Participating countries look forward to in- 
creased dollar aid in the form of scholarships and lecture- 
ships in American educational institutions to make it 
possible for more foreign students to come to the United 
States, 

Adverse critics of the program emphasize the lack of 
exact reciprocity and insist that Americans do not sin- 
cerely want a balanced exthange program. Communists 
in France have charged that “a great number of the 
Americans... would be simply agents, present or future 
of the American intelligence service.” Similarly a Nas 
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wegian Communist refers to the program as 
information activities . . . paid with money . 
people’s pockets.” Here is 2 challenge to all who be i 
in the sincerity, real intellectual and humanitarian W 
and honesty of the program. ‘ 
The United States also risks being accused of cultu al 
imperialism. Professor Perry Miller, a former Fulb ight 
lecturer, has said that we must acknowledge the risk 
although the character of the administrative agencies ; 
well as that of administrative policy is apt to reduce 
to a minimum. It is bound to be outweighed by | 
increasing confidence in our motives and in our inter 
national good will and understanding that cessi 
years of the plan's operations will bring. The progr 
is an honest and “above board” means to resolve pr 
lems of economy as well as those of education for unde 
standing. It does not resort to violence, invective, OF 
crudely distorted fact to win immediate ends, but tak 
a long view, counting on the power of a gradually i 
creased but deep seated understanding of the ideas 


practices of democracy. 
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Be NO MEANS PERFECT, THE PROGRAM HOLDS INFINITE POS 
sibility for improvement. Important as research is, ] 
very nature keeps the researcher away from a communi 
in the austerity and remoteness of library or museum 
Therefore, there should be a comparatively greater p 
portion of lecturers and teachers in the program. The 
should certainly be more persons who are experts” 
American thought, American history, American lites 
ture, and American culture sent overseas to respond | 
a deep curiosity abroad about the growth of Ame 
civilization and culture. There should be, reciprocal 
more intense emphasis on the same courses here in & 
States to be taken by American students as well as B 
visiting foreigners. 

The Fulbright program should be familiar to 
American citizen. Its implications for international 1 
derstanding and good will must be known to all to whor 
the perpetuation of democracy is important and meaning 
ful—in short, to every American citizen. Hence, new 
papers, magazines, radio and television programs, af 
public lecture series should be concerned regularly wit 
the program’s activities, participants, and results. Schoe 
and colleges should be constantly on the alert for likel 
candidates among students, teachers, and specialists. De 
liberate effort must be made to bring young Americai 
to a more explicit consciousness of what democracy do 
can, and must mean, so that they can do their part” 
familiarizing foreign students with our pattern of li 
and its underlying thought. q 

The Fulbright program emerged from a concrete situa 
tion created by the materials of war, but it was con 
ceived of the ideal of international understanding a 
harmony. “Ideal” is a word dear to the American dem 
cratic dream. In spite of war, disillusionment, and soe 
error, it has persisted. Now that there is a universal 
growing conviction that not institutions and governm “nt 
but minds and hearts must be transformed, we can pel 
haps envision a future in which the dream is an assures 
tranquil reality. Whatever programs are adopted 1 
effect the transformation will need the continued suppor! 
seta exchange if they are to be of any lastin 
value. , 
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ost AMERICANS THINK OF SLAVERY AS A THING OF THE 
past, settled once and for all by our own Civil War. 
‘e were shocked by the forced labor of Hitler’s day as 
¢ are by current charges of similar practices behind 
e “iron curtain,” but few of us realize that slavery, in 
ious forms, is actually a worldwide problem bringing 
isery to human beings not only in far off places, but 
so right on our own doorstep. Yet numerous docu- 
ents and personal testimony available today reveal the 
ark fact that no major continent is entirely free from 
é barbarous practice of human bondage. 

Here in the United States bondage exists in the form 
illegal peonage, or debt slavery. The Workers Defense 
zague has found it in diminishing measure among the 
arecroppers of the Deep South, where, in the words 
Rowland Watts, the organization’s national secretary, 
he tenant-cropper discovers at the end of the season 
iat he is allegedly in debt for seed, fertilizer, and other 
urnish’ to the plantation owner and is led to believe 
iat he must remain on the plantation for another season 
» work off the debt.” 

It also is practiced, according to Mr. Watts, in the 
mber and turpentine areas of Florida and Georgia, 
ad “with variations” in the truck farms and beet sugar 
elds. The debt may be real or imagined, but in either 
se peonage is a violation of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ent to the Constitution which declares that: “Neither 
avery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment 
yw crime whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
sicted, shall exist within the United States, or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction.” 

Peonage comes about in many guises, one of the 
igliest being the official practice of making arrests for 
ileged “vagrancy.” In 1944, more than twenty Negroes, 
nostly longshoremen, were arrested in Broward County, 
*lorida, on their day off, charged with vagrancy and 
orced to work off fines in the bean fields. After failure 
£ federal prosecution against the sheriff, civil suit was 
stituted by the Workers Defense League, and, in 1948, 
lamages were recovered in a settlement out of court. 

In some of the turpentine areas in the South, notably 
Northern Florida and Southern Georgia, company towns, 
ce common in the coal fields, proyide another form of 
yeonage. Enticed by a promise of payment which is 


+ 
—By the director of research for the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry Into Forced Labor, and assistant 
national secretary of the Workers Defense 


League. Mr. Herling is also author of the 
recently published book “Soviet Slave Empire.” 
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Slavery Throughout t rec World 


A survey of the human bondage which is degrading human 
beings in every major continent of the world today. 


ALBERT KONRAD HERLING 


fairly attractive, whole families as well as individuals 
move into settlements set up by the owners of the tur- 
pentine still or timber, where a pattern of accumulating 
debt and physical intimidation is enacted. 

The recent exposure of the sordid conditions among 
the Mexican “wetbacks,” intimidated by threats of im- 
prisonment and deportation, rounds out the picture of 
illegal peonage in the United States. While an incident 
of chattel slavery occasionally comes to light, such as the 
Ingalls case in California in 1947, the public outrage it 
engenders is evidence of the virtual disappearance in this 
country of that most degrading form of human bondage. 

Difficulties of arranging a census of anything of an 
illegal and bootleg nature are apparent. They make it 
almost impossible to arrive at any clear picture of the 
prevalence of debt slavery in this country. Persons who 
have studied the problem, however, estimate the number 
of families held in peonage at not more than 20,000. 


eo ae SERVITUDE CAN BE FOUND EVEN MORE EX- 
tensively among our neighbors to the South. In Latin 
America the forms vary with the country. Even where 
systems are similar, differences in terminology are jeal- 
ously insisted upon. Space prohibits the presentation 
here of a really comprehensive picture of what is going 
on in the southern continent, but a few close-ups will 
provide examples of how whole families are held in 
bondage even though the laws of every South American 
country expressly prohibit slavery. 

Most of the systems in effect in South America are a 
combination of debt slavery and serfdom. There is no 
doubt that we owe these systems, although in somewhat 
altered form, to the feudalism of Spanish conquerors im- 
posed on the cultures which they found. In Peru, yana- 
cones are employed in groups to work on estates, par- 
ticularly sugar, cotton, and rice plantations. The groups 
and the individuals within it are under contract to the 
plantation owner. According to a study submitted by 
Professor Moises Pobleto Troncoso to the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Slavery of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council, this extraordinary contract imposes “a 
unilateral obligation upon the Indian, and carries an 
additional burden involving the family of the yanacon 
and his descendents, for the women and sons are also 
obliged to work for the proprietor.” Neither the amount 
of the wage nor the duration of the contract is fixed. 
Many of these contracts have been handed on from 
father to son, Professor Troncoso reports. 

Another form of servitude in Peru is called pongueaye. 
It is an obligation imposed upon the Peruvian Indian to 
work for a landowner without pay for as much as five 
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Many sharecroppers in our own country live in virtual peonage season after 
season as they work off alleged or real debts incurred to their landlords 


days a week, in return for a small plot of land which he 
holds for his labor and can cultivate in his very sparse, 
spare time. As the relationship between the Indian and 
the plantation owner is passed on to his children, the 
opportunity to break away from this inherited state of 
servitude is almost impossible. Other forms of slavery 
are also practiced today in Peru. 

In Bolivia recent official moves have attempted to do 
away with certain types of compulsory servitude, but at 
the same time have more firmly entrenched others. The 
story is told in the UN study through quotations from 
an essay by Professor Miguel Bonifaz entitled The Native 
Agrarian Problem in Bolivia during the Republican 
Period. Said Professor Bonifaz: “In May 1945 two im- 
portant decrees relating to native labor were issued. . . . 
With one stroke of the pen they suppressed the personal 
and household services of ‘cacha’ or ‘apiri’ (courier or 
messenger service), and the ‘isolero,’ ‘aljiri, ‘hilado’ (spin- 
ning), ‘tejido’ (weaving), ‘mukeo’ (preparation of ma- 
terial for chicha), and ‘lavado’ (laundry services) which 
were, and still are rendered without pay, and ordered that 
fair rates of remuneration ‘should be paid. In the other 
decree it was also emphatically stated that ‘slavery does 
not exist in Bolivia, and that consequently ‘the services 
of pongueaje and mitanaje are abolished.” 
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“At first sight,” Professor Bonifaz continues, “any 
stranger might think that these measures abolish the 
feudal serfdom that weighs upon the Indians ... but... 
subsequent articles establish that the transportation of 
produce from the estates or farms in general to the 
towns, secondary towns or shipping stations shall be 
effected compulsorily by the tenant farmers under a pre- 
vious agreement as to remuneration and that if neces- 
sary, the nearest government authorities shall intervene. 

. Farewell the free consent of the contracting parties. 
The tenant farmers must compulsorily transport the 
produce of the landlord and the use of armed force is 
allowed to secure compliance.” 

In 1943 a Joint Bolivian-United States Commission re- 
ported a widespread usage of a farm tenancy on Bolivian 
haciendas that was “little short of feudal serfdom.” 

The condition persists. A recent report of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization describes the most common 
system: “The estate owner gives him (the native 
aparcero) the usufruct of a parcel of land, the payment 
for which consists in: (a) part of the harvest handed 
over direct and the rest sold to the owner at the price he 
fixes and ... (b) a specified number of days of work 
in the field, to which is sometimes added the payment of 
tithe or the compulsory performance of unpaid personal 
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- domestic services in the landowner’s house or on his 
itate.” 

The description concerned Bolivia, but with slight varia- 
oms, it applies to a number of other South American 
ountries. 

“The continent of Africa, covering some 11,500,000 
juare miles with a population of over 163,000,000 people, 
wroughout history has been subjected to every con- 
sivable type of exploitation, both of its land and _ its 
eople. And for Africa the days of exploitation are far 
rom past. 

Nevertheless, every country in Africa has abolished 
zavery legally, with the possible exception of Spanish 
Aorocco. Ethiopia was the last to do so. Slavery as 
nm institution, however, continues. Any institution so 
omg accepted does not cease to exist by virtue of a decla- 
ation from an emperor or other official authority. Ac- 
dally, a slave trade between Africa and certain countries 
£ the Middle East is still being carried on, with native 
fricans being sent to the slave markets which are still 
perating in Yemen and Saudi Arabia and other small 
ations of the Middle East. As recently as last May the 
ssociated Press reported an eye-witness account of a 
lave market in action in one of the British protectorates. 
However, as a result of international action and a 
renuine opposition to slavery by the colonial powers, 
e slave trade between Africa and the Middle East is 
legal and extremely risky for those who un- 
lertake capture and delivery of their human 
argo. Except in Ethiopia the amount of chattel 
‘avery existing in Africa compared to thirty, 
mfty, or one hundred years ago, is today almost 
mul. 

But other systems of human bondage flourish. 
in Liberia, for instance, a common practice of 
yawning relatives has recently been exposed 
and publicized. There a person applying for a 
loan may pledge a relative and his labor to the 
lender and the resulting degradations are little 
different from those of old fashioned slavery. 
Liberia may have its own novel system but it 
is not the only African offender against human 
dignity. Forced, or compulsory labor exists in 
most, if not all, of the colonial areas and even 
in the UN trusteeship areas. 

As in Latin America, the forms of compul- 
sion and servitude practiced in Africa are trace- 
able to cultural inheritances and tribal cus- 
toms adopted by white conquerors. Though the 
white man has often been willing to impose 
his interpretation of western culture upon the 
indigenous populations, he has too frequently 
been reluctant to “impose” ideas and traditions 
of freedom on those he has conquered. 

At one time Belgium was considered the 
great offender against human decency in Af 
rica. Memories of Leopoldville in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century are still strong. 
To many the Belgian Congo has long stood 
for the extremity of white man’s depravity in 
dealing with the native African. The stories 
die hard, though the Belgian government has 
been making real efforts toward improve- 


ment. 
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Portuguese Angola is not so well known. Here, ac- 
cording to reports of recent date the status of the native 
population today can be compared to the Belgian Congo 
of 1895. Even skilled workmen, such as carpenters, have 
been forced to work for years without any remunera- 
tion. Names of informants must be withheld because the 
retribution of Portuguese authorities against critics is swift. 
There is a grim history of revenge against the native 
population following every critical report. On the other 
hand, Britain, France, and Belgium can be proud of the 
progress they have made in Africa. Current efforts at 
the formation of trade unions and the development of 
self-rule in many colonial areas indicate that a new era 
is dawning for Africa, though the progress may be re- 
garded by many persons as too slow. 

But the statement does not hold true for the Union of 
South Africa. There, the “white man’s burden” is car- 
ried with a vengeance. The racial policies of the old 
Boers are today being carried to extremes comparable 
only to policies which prevailed in Germany under Hitler. 
In fact, the party of Daniel Malan, now in power, has 
publicly announced its preference for Hitler’s policies, 
and during the Second World War openly supported 
Nazism. 

There is in South Africa, however, no deliberate effort, 
as there was in Germany, toward extermination of a race, 
for if there were this would be like cutting off the nose 


African National Congress 


In the Union of South Africa, convicts are transported 
from prison to farm to harvest the white man’s crops 
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to spite the face. The Bantu worker is the chief source 
of labor supply and to eliminate him would ruin the 
country. 

The South African policy of “apartheid” or “separate- 
ness” not only protects the whites from racial “contam- 
nation,” but guarantees that the economic status of the 
black worker will remain as low as is consistent with 
national safety. The agricultural areas are full of prisons 
for natives constructed or financed by the white farmers. 
At harvest time the prisoners are shipped to the various 
farms in order to reap the harvest. Upon completion of 
their task they are sent back to prison. 

It would be impossible in a work short of book length 
to go into details as to the varieties of servitude existing 
in Africa today. The struggle against these extreme 
forms of human exploitation is a long and hard one. 

Mention has already been made of the Middle East. 
Generally speaking the Moslem countries along the Per- 
sian Gulf still maintain old fashioned chattel slavery. 
That the system has continued for so long is evidence of 
the hold which orthodox Mohammedanism has on the 
population. Slavery is not inconsistent with Moslem be- 
lief and indeed has religious sanction. I hasten to point 
eut that the Christian Church long sanctioned slavery 
and that its conversion to freedom is of comparably recent 
origin. The culture of the Middle East has remained 
little changed for centuries. There is no doubt that with 
the interaction between the Middle East and the West 
the age-old systems will undergo rapid change. 

Mui tsat, or child selling for adoption, is a common 
form of servitude in the Far East. The system dates 
back at least as far as the Manchu dynasty. Its origin is 
poverty, and as a memorandum from the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations has pointed out “the alterna- 
tive for the parents may well be death by starvation.” 

The practice of selling children has spread from China 
and Japan to Malaya, Hong Kong, and Singapore. The 
authorities in these places have been and are waging a 
very vigorous campaign against it, and American occupa- 
tion authorities have supposedly put an end to it in 
Japan. 

In addition to Mwai tsai other forms of forced and com- 
pulsory labor, peonage, and chattel slavery still exist in 


the Far East. 


Fee LABOR IN THE SoviET UNION TODAY HAS FEATURES 
which are unique. The system grew out of a combina- 
tion of factors: the failure of the penological and crimino- 
logical approach attempted there, the ruthless suppréssion 
of dissident political activity and opinion, and the jm- 
position of collective agriculture on an unwilling popu- 
lace. With explicit legal sanction the system has prime 
economic significance for the country. Its administra- 
tion comes under the jurisdiction of the MVD or Soviet 
Secret Police. Tremendous canals, hydroelectric plants, 
railroads, timber enterprises, building construction, min- 
ing of all sorts, quarries, atomic installations, furniture 
factories—in short, the whole gamut of industrial en. 
deavor—use forced labor under the direct command of 
the secret police. The system is unique in being geared 
to the twentieth century industrial civilization. 
Nevertheless the system cannot be regarded merely as 
an attempt to reconstruct the country or develop its eco- 
homic resources. Incontrovertible evidence of starvation 
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diets, brutal treatment, and high disease and death rat 


in labor camps indicate the importance attached to the 


elimination of actual or potential political opponents. 


Wherever the Soviet influence has managed to spread, 
slave labor has spread with it. In satellite countries the 
labor code, the criminal code, and the “corrective labor 


code” all provide for such a system. ‘Tardiness or absen- 
teeism result in a sentence to forced labor. Under the 
Soviet legal system no court trial is necessary. The 
worker may and most often 1s, sentenced without a hear- 
ing, without defense, and frequently without knowledge 
as to the charge, by a trotka or committee of three in- 
dividuals from the MVD. A manual of rules and regula- 
tions for running one of the large camps in the Unhta- 
Pechora region near Archangel shows that lumberjacks 


and loggers, both men and women, receive a 1,200 calorie 


ration each day. Similar work in this country calls for 
a diet of at least 5,000 calories. At the same time, the 
sentry dogs at the camp receive a minimum daily ration 
of 1,100 calories. Clothing lost or damaged is charged 
against the inmate and the charge may be taken out of 
his daily ration. Persons kept from work because of 
offenses committed while in camp or on the job have 
their rations dropped to 716 calories. Constant supplies 
of new workers are received for the Soviet camps from 
satellite states, and now China is sending her quota. 
So complex is the problem of human bondage through- 
out the world that no one can possibly have a panacea 
for correcting it. But some necessary steps are clear. 


1. Education of the general population as to the extent 
and the forms of slavery existing in the world todays 

2. General support for such organizations as the British 
Anti-Slavery Society and Aborigines Friend, Les Amies 
de Abbé Gregoire, the Commission of Inquiry Into 
Forced Labor, the Workers Defense League, and similar 
organizations working against the exploitation of human 
beings. 

3. Adoption by the United Nations of the recommen- 
dation of the Ad Hoc Committee on Slavery to establish 
a permanent slave commission. 

4. Establishment of a code of international law with en- 
forcement powers to strike down slavery in all its forms. 

5. Genuine support by all countries of the efforts of 
the newly formed Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor 


in Carrying out a joint investigation by the United Nations 


and International Labor Organization. 

6. Calling of an international congress of individuals 
and organizations interested in all aspects of slavery for 
the purpose of establishing an international abolitionist 
movement. 

7. The development in each country of organizations 
concerned with the problem at home. . 

8. The implementation of the United States Point Four 
program and UN technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries. 

9. The development of an international program of 
land reform as basic to a solution of the problem in 
countries outside of the Soviet Union. 


The development of new forms of slavery today call 
for a renewed moral condemnation of human bondage in 
its various guises. New and effective action must be 
taken if the word “freedom” is to have any meaning for 
millions of human beings forced into degradation 
throughout the world. ‘ 
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Letter 
From Japan 


Some Japanese editors ask how they 
can join the democracies’ crusade 
against totalitarianism. The Survey 
$100 for the best 


offers answer 


W: THE MEMBERS OF THE JAPAN Eprrors’ CLus Ex- 
tend our hearty appreciation to you who are exert- 
ig your utmost effort on behalf of a “world civilization.” 

When one looks upon the international scene, one wit- 
messes the grim, relentless reality of the struggle between 
peace-loving, constructive democracy on one side, and 
ellicose, destructive communist totalitarianism on the 
other. Whatever one’s political or ideological back- 
ground, it is clear that the struggle is gaining daily in 
ferocity. 

The Japan Editors’ Club is the sole body of its kind, 
organized by the editors and editorial staffs of various 
Magazines in this country. We, its members, stand ready 
without a moment’s hesitation to declare our readiness 
to support democracy. However, we regret to say that 
the activities of totalitarians in Japan—their crafty tactics 
of propaganda and their persistent subversive efforts— 
are enabling them to sneak into every class of our society, 
particularly the naive younger generation. The totalitar- 
ians, usually called Communists, in this country are striv- 
ing to drive the people into a thorny path, taking ad- 
vantage of national embarrassment and exhaustion, as 
well as of political blind spots inevitably created after the 
war. These may be their usual tactics, practiced all over 
the world, yet in Japan they bore some fruit, though it 
soon withered. 

The policies of the Allied Powers, particularly the 
United States, and the good sense of the Japanese them- 
selves have influenced the masses to turn away from that 
kind of totalitarianism. As a matter of fact, the Japanese 
in general soon became disgusted with the Communists, 
through their bitter experiences with the extreme se- 
cretiveness of the Reds and their disregard of humanity. 

Yet it is true that some among us are still in the grip 
of the Communists, who threaten their victims with in- 
visible terrorism, as well as with their familiar bogey of 
branding those who break with them or resist them as 
“Reactionaries” and “Traitors.” We utterly condemn the 
practices under which these totalitarians tirelessly seek to 
enslave human beings under their yoke. 
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—Mr. Hoiden sent this letter to The Survey im 
behalf of the Japan Editors’ Club, of which he 1s 


director general. 
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How Would You Answer It? 


PT HIS appeal to The Survey for light and leading came 

to us out of the blue. The editors decided to share the 
letter and the responsibility—with Survey readers. We 
hope to receive many replies to forward to the Japan 


Editors’ Club. 


For the best letter, The Survey offers a prize of $100. 
The winning reply will be publishd in the November issue, 
with excerpts from the runners-up. 


The final decision will be made by three judges, who 
have made a special study of democratic institutions, the 
Far East, or both. They are: 


Roger N. Baldwin, chairman of the national committee, 
American Civil Liberties Union; 

Pearl Buck, author; 

Robert E. Cushman, professor of government, Cornell 
University. 

Letters, not to exceed 2,000 words in length, must be 
typewritten, double spaced, and include the name and 


address of the writer. Keep a carbon of your entry as no 
manuscripts will be returned. 


The letters must be received by Monday morning 
October 1, 1951. 


It goes without saying that the letters must be original 
and hitherto unpublished statements. 

Address: Letter Editor, The Survey, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York 3. = 


In order not only to defend our way of life from the 
outrages of the Communists but further to help release 
peoples now helpless under their tyranny, we, as editors, 
are going to wage a battle for freedom and against com- 
munism. 

Success in this battle for human values, however, re- 
quires careful planning founded on extensive knowledge. 
For that, we request your opinions and experience, as 
guides to us in defining policies and choosing methods 
of work. 

It is our hope and belief that we shall be able to help 
salvage our national welfare and security from the de- 
structive plots of Communists, and that eventually we 
shall be able to contribute something to world peace. 

May we have your kind assistance in answering the 
questions stated below. You are also invited to add 
your comments and suggestions on other points wich 
will help us meet and overcome the menace 0” the 
totalitarian force of today. 


1. Please write us, briefly, your views of the Commt ast 
danger today. 

2. Tell us what sort of outrageous acts by Commu).ssts 
there have been in the United States, if there have been 
any. 

3. Please tell us ideas or tactics which could be used by 
editors and their magazines to combat communism. 

4. How do you think Japan can cooperate with the 
Western democracies in a crusade against these Var dals 
of the 20th century? 

5. How do the Communists appeal to the mass of the 
people in your country? How are they opposed, and the 
real gospel of freedom and humanity shown as the al- 
ternative to the communist gospel? 

6. Can you recommend some slogans for an anti- 


Communist drive? 


—Jun-tcn! Hopen 
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Victims of Revenge 


Austria’s 450,000 homeless people, Volksdeutsche expelled from their former homes, AE 
tinue to be kept apart, a problem to themselves, the Austrian economy and the world. 


CHARLES R. JOY 


Nee GRAVEYARDS ARE NATURALLY MUCH MORE 
common in America than they are in Europe, but 
I have never seen in America a graveyard like the one I 
visited recently just outside the festival city of Salzburg 
in the American zone of Austria. For here was a grave- 
yard, inhabited not by ghosts but by living men, women, 
and children. The dead cars were providing shelter for 
homeless people. 

On one side of the roadway were the discarded parts, 
the old fenders and hoods and axles and battered drivers’ 
cabs. On the other side was a weird array of huts made 
out of automobile parts and truck bodies, in which home- 
less families had made a kind of home. Some had pur- 
chased the bodies intact. One woman told me she had 
paid two hundred shillings, or eight dollars, for one. 
Others had thrown the crudest kind of a shelter together 
out of parts which they had salvaged. 

It was a forlorn row of homes among the trees on 
the bank of the noble river Salzach. Yet some of the 
people that lived there preferred their little homes to 
the barracks of a crowded camp. They had a certain 
amount of independence, they had sunlight and fresh 
air and green, growing things, a view of river and moun- 
tains, and when they wished to, they could walk into the 
city and enjoy at least the sight of luxuries in the shop 
windows, even though they could not buy them. 

In the first of the row of huts lived a widower who 
came from that part of Hungary that was close to the 
Yugoslavian frontier. There he owned a pleasant home, 
a two-story villa with gardens and a veranda. Then he 
and his wife were driven out of their country and found 
a refuge at last here in Austria. He secured a truck 
body and tried to make it comfortable. To keep out the 
rain he nailed parts of automobile hoods on the sides. 
He built a crude veranda in front, shaded by a piece of 
canvas. He found an old broken-down wicker chair, 
Then they set up housekeeping. But last year his wife 
died, and now he too is very weak, trying to recover from 
an operation for stomach ulcers. I took a picture of this 
man’s grim home and when I saw the print I felt a 
little cheered. It revealed a CARE carton, which I had 
not noticed on my visit. At least he could have the 
solace of knowing that someone in American had remem. 
bered him, and cared about his comfort. 

Next was a young woman from Cluj in Rumania. 
We found we had common friends back in her native 
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By a clergyman and author with long experi- 
ence in relief work in Europe. Doctor Joy is now 


International Field Representative for CARE. 
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city. She had made of her truck body a snug little 
home, warm and dry, not unattractive inside. She was 
cooking her evening meal on a tiny stove when I called 
on her. She told me how she had been driven out of 
Rumania, had stayed in Hungary for a time and at last 
had come to Austria. For a while she had worked for 
the American army, but there was no work for her now, 
and the only reminder of the army was the number be- 
side her door, almost like a street number, USFA 689. 
For this was the body of an old American army truck, 
Beside her hut was another one, the stove pipe stick- 
ing out at a crazy angle, like the chimneys on a Tooner- 
ville house. ‘The roof had been made tight with patches 
of tin. The shelter was occupied by a Russian couple. 
Next was a long truck body covered with black tar 


_ paper. Here lived two elderly Hungarians. Their two 


daughters were living in the Russian zone of Germany, 
and they were waiting to extend to them the hospitality 
of their “home” when at last they could escape. 

Next was a truck body covered with galvanized iron. 
In contrast with the tar paper house next door it shone 
as though it were of silver, but it was just as poor a 
shelter as the others. In it, lived a couple from Yugo- 
slavia with a daughter eight or nine years old. 

Beyond that was another Yugoslavian couple, about 
thirty years old, both of them ill with tuberculosis. 


a Ee: VILLAS OF THE Volksdeutsche! THERE THEY ARE, 
more than five years after the war’s end. Four and five 
years ago their inhabitants came to Germany and Aus- 
tria from Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Albania, and Greece, expelled because 
their ancestors many years ago had brought the Ger- 
manic culture and the Germanic speech into the lands 
where they settled. During the war these countries had 
watched many of their German speaking citizens betray 
them to the Nazis, and at the end of hostilities they rose 
in wrath against everyone of German origin—with no 
attempt to separate the innocent from the guilty. In their 
rage against the perpetrators of their own sufferings they 
adopted the Nazis’ own method of turning against a 
whole ethnic group and expelled all the Volksdeutsche 
from their lands. 

The result was inconceivable suffering as thousands of 
families were driven from land to land, the old people 
sickening and perishing through exhaustion, the children 
dying without medical help. On their arrival in Germany 
and Austria, they were interned in miserable camps, 
hungry, cold, weak. 

If these German speaking people came back to Ger- 
many and Austria thinking they were returning to their 
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own motherlands, they had a sad awakening. In the 
name of humanity they were permitted to remain, and 
were allotted a poor shelter and a little food. But they 
found they were not wanted, for by virtue of their very 
numbers they constituted a tremendous burden on the 


state. The Austrians resented their presence, for it made 


their own bad living conditions worse. Besides, the 
newcomers were potential rivals for the few jobs avail- 
able. Therefore, they were not integrated into the Aus- 
trian economy, but kept apart. 

Sometimes they were called vagabonds, though their 
wanderings were forced upon them. Actually, hardly 
a single criminal has been found among them. They 
have caused no disturbance in Austria. They have 
settled down quietly where they have been put, striving 
to make a precarious living, hoping for a better day, but 
seeing no light ahead. 

There are 450,000 of them today, and still they are kept 
apart. They are not Austrian citizens, and have prac- 
tically no rights in the land. Some of them are living 
under frightful conditions. Just outside of Salzburg there 
is a former army veterinary hospital. In the sheds where 
the horses once were kept Volksdeutsche now live, six, 
eight, and sometimes more in a single room. The place 
is swarming with little children. Last year when I was 
there, there were over a thousand people living in these 
stalls. This year there are 1,400. 

Out near the little city of Regau, in another Volks- 
deutsche community, 130 people, among them 30 chil- 
dren, are all living underground. Their homes are holes 
dug in the earth by the Nazis toward the end of the 
war to escape the liberated inhabitants of concentration 
camps and the approaching allied armies. The holes 
were covered with beams and boards, earth was piled up 
on top, and the shelters were ready for occupancy. Now 
these holes are occupied by men and women and children 
from a little town in Yugoslavia. They have lived there 
like moles for more than four years. One of them was 
the former burgermetster of his Yugoslavian community. 

Up near Linz such communities of exiles are located 
in former factories, and everywhere the expellees are 
living in barracks, which were intended to be tempo- 
rary but are proving to be permanent—barracks which 
deteriorate through the years. 
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«|, . and on the front he built a crude veranda...’ 


Photo by the author 


One naturally thinks first of the innocent children who 
surely deserve a better chance in life. But perhaps our 
greatest measure of sympathy should be poured out upon 
the parents who suffer not only for themselves but also 
for their children. Said one of these mothers, “I leave 
early in the morning to work and all day I worry about 
my two children, left unattended. . . . But what else 
can I do’?” 

Moreover, many of the children have never known 
anything else and on the whole seem quite contented, 
even those living in the underground camp. They could 
not remember anything better, and seemed to enjoy 
life in spite of the fact that they were often hungry, 
and sometimes wet and uncomfortable. Another mother 
remarked: “My little boy gets along better than we do, 
for he has never known anything except his room in 
this barrack where we almost suffocate with the heat. 
Yet in spite of all this we do not want too much rain, 
for then the roof leaks so badly.” 
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I. THERE REALLY TO BE NO FUTURE FOR THESE PEOPLE? It 
is long past due. At last, however, two weak rays of sun- 
light are beginning to penetrate into the darkness of the 
Volksdeutsche night. 

Some of these people will have a chance to emigrate 
to other less populous lands. The Economic Cooperation 
Administration has appropriated a million dollars to 
assist such emigration, and the expellees in Austria are 
eligible among others for this assistance. A few will 
find a new home in other lands in this way, but not 
many, for even if this entire sum were spent on the 
Austrian Volksdeutsche it would mean only $2 apiece. 

More promising for all of them is the law that is 
now being discussed in the Austrian parliament to grant 
the returned Volksdeutsche citizenship. Though this 
would not solve their economic problem, it would leave 
them free to move about and seek employment like 
any other member of Austrian society. Would this mean 
that they would displace present citizens in their jobs? 
This is the question that Austrians raise, and this is the 
question that endangers the law. 

Under the Geneva Convention political refugees have 
a right to shelter in other lands. But if this right 
means the shadowed existence that these 
people have led for five years it is indeed 
meaningless. The world must prevent some- 
how all future mass shifting of populations, 
and for those already shifted it must find 
new homes, new opportunities for decent life. 

In the meantime their hope and courage 
can be kept alive if they can see evidence 
that they are not the forgotten people of the 
world. CARE packages and the thoughtful 
services rendered by a number of voluntary 
agencies, such as the International Union for 
Child Welfare, are as important for the good 
will they convey as for the very practical aid 
they supply. If these rays of sunlight are 
allowed to become dim before the world has 
made a real place for these harried people, 
their patience may become exhausted and 
give way to the kind of festering resentment 
which has been the source of so much 
trouble on this earth. 
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S0OR: LIVING 
BUG pt 


IGHPOINT APARTMENTS, A PRIVATE HOUSING VENTURE, 

has provided Atlanta, Georgia, with a new kind of 
community—a place where middle income Negroes can 
live according to ordinary middle income standards. With 
452 units, the project was opened for occupancy in 
October 1950. 

A pioneer from the beginning, Highpoint is the largest 
housing project for Negroes to be approved in the 
South for mortgage insurance by the Federal Housing 
Authority, and the first development of its kind in metro- 
politan Atlanta. Moreover, it broke first ground in an 
expansion area outside the city limits and far from the 
dilapidated neighborhoods which white opinion has al- 
lotted to Negroes. 

FHA, which had previously approved only twenty- 
four dwelling. units for Atlanta Negroes, was doubtful 
that such a development would ever pay for itselt. Few 
Negroes, the objection ran, would be willing to pay 
rents as high as $45 and $55 a month, however attractive 
the apartments and their surroundings. Even Negroes of 
moderately high incomes have traditionally lived in sub- 
standard neighborhoods. Who was to say that they didn’t 
prefer it that way? 

Morris B. Abram and Hugh Howell, white developers 
of Highpoint, said so earnestly and repeatedly. They 
were backed up by civic minded organizations and in- 
dividuals of both races, who pointed out that Atlanta’s 
Negro ghettos were created by white restrictions, not by 
Negro choice. FHA finally conceded the point. 

The same kind of interracial teamwork combined to 
secure the approval of the Fulton County Commission 
for the location, over the violent protests of white prop- 
erty owners. 


Photos by Gabriel Benzur 


Today, Highpoint is fully occupied by Negro families 
who have shown they are not in the least reluctant to 
pay medium rent for a comfortable place to live. A 
modern shopping center, to include a super-market, drug 
store, self-service laundry, and other such facilities, is 
under construction. A community church is virtually 
completed, and a recreation area for the project’s chil- 
dren is in daily use. 

For many tradesmen and passersby this new neighbor- 
hood is a startling discovery. Said one of them, in typi- 
cal surprise, “Why, these folks live just like anybody 
else. I didn’t know there were such colored people.” 

It was more than a whim that prompted the developers 
of Highpoint to dedicate it “to the sacredness and dig- 
nity of the individual and his family.” 


—HAROLD C. FLEMING 


Middle Class 
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Before Highpoint, Atlanta offered middle- 
income, or even well-to-do Negroes little 
to choose from other than the kind of 
neglected neighborhood pictured above. 


Neat houses, paved streets, room to breath, 
at Highpoint (center) have become a rare 
reality for Atlanta Negroes willing to pay 
for what hitherto has not been available. 


Dignified living involves more than a place 
to eat and sleep, as the Highpoint commu- 
nity realized when they built the church be- 
low. 


Dr. Holmes of Arizona 


What happened when a successful physician retired, to devote the 
rest of his life to the improvement of race relations in his state. 


JOSEPH STOCKER 


RIZONA IS A YOUNG STATE AND, LIKE ALL YOUNGSTERS, 

more or less preoccupied with simply growing up. 
Until about three years ago, there was little room in its 
scheme of things for such civilized niceties as the foster- 
ing of civil liberties and minority rights. An ugly pat- 
tern of Jim Crowism had taken root. 

Then, without much fanfare, things began to happen. 
The Phoenix airport restaurant started serving Negroes 
without discrimination. A Negro teacher was employed 
in a white high school. A Negro librarian went to work 
in Phoenix. A shabby, made-over dancehall being used 
as a segregated high school for the Negro children of two 
neighboring towns was abandoned and the children ab- 
sorbed into the schools of their respective communities. 
Finally, a short time ago, the Arizona legislature voted 
to abolish compulsory segregation in grade schools. _ 

These and other significant steps toward a standard of 
decency in Arizona’s race relations have been—either en- 
tirely or in large part—the handiwork of an organization 
known as the Arizona Council for Civic Unity. And 
the Council itself is the handiwork of one man, a hand- 
some, energetic, white-haired physician by the name of 
Fred G. Holmes. 

He practiced in Phoenix for many years and was one 
of the leading chest specialists of the Southwest. Then in 
1947, at the age of 58 and at the crest of a medical boom, 
Doctor Holmes quit his lucrative practice. 

His objectives, somewhat extraordinary in this age of 
cynical self-aggrandizement: To devote the rest of his 
active years to humanitarian endeavors and community 
service, “returning” (as he phrased it) “a few of the 
things with which I’ve been tremendously blessed.” 

One of his prime interests was the safeguarding and 
extension of civil liberties. He was not quite sure how 
to go about it. So he caught a train to Chicago and 
called on Dr. Louis Wirth, professor of sociology at the 
University of Chicago and then president of the Ameri- 
can Council on Race Relations. 

“T’ve just retired from the practice of medicine,” said 
Holmes matter-of-factly, “not because I want to loaf but 
because I want to work. My chief concern right now is 
the improvement of race relations. I believe that’s the 
most fundamental problem in the world. And I’ve got 
$2,000 that I want to invest in it.” 

It took Professor Wirth a few seconds to recover from 
shock. While he was recovering, Holmes went on: 

“Tm not the only person in Arizona who has these feel- 
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—By a fellow citizen of Dr. Holmes, a writer who 
also cooperates in the work of the Phoenix chap- 


ter of the Council for Civic Unity, which he here 
describes, 
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ings. But I don’t know who the others are.” 

“Yes,” said Wirth reflectively, “someone has to run up 
the flag and ring the bell so the others can gather 
around.” 

“What can I do?” Holmes demanded. 

Wirth suggested that the physician go back to Arizona 
and start a Civic Unity movement, to rally, along with 
the minorities, those of the majority who were people of 
good will. The $2,000, they agreed, would be “banked” 
with the American Council on Race Relations, to be par- 
celed out to the Arizona program as it developed. 

Holmes went home and called a meeting in Phoenix. 
The upshot was the birth of the Greater Phoenix Council 
for Civic Unity. Shortly afterward a Tucson chapter was 
formed. Then these two groups, with individual mem- 
bers in other Arizona cities, organized the state Council. 

Today the Council, with Holmes as president, com- 
prises several hundred men and women throughout the 
state. They are a mixture of races, creeds, and political 
adherences, but they have one purpose in common: To 
make democracy universally meaningful on the grass- 
roots level. In pursuing this end, they are setting a 
spirited example for Americans in other states. 


IE IS PERHAPS REVEALING THAT, WHILE SUBSTANTIAL NUM- 
bers of Negroes, Mexicans, Jews, Catholics, and Orientals 
joined Civic Unity, even more members of the majority 
responded when the doctor “rang the bell and ran up the 
flag.” It was as Holmes and Wirth suspected—there 
was a great untapped reservoir of good will in Arizona. 

Besides appealing to many of the plain people of the 
state, Civic Unity has attracted not a few of Arizona’s 
leading citizens. These include a department store own- 
er, a prominent clothier, a member of a firm operating 
a statewide chain of office supplies stores, several minis- 
ters, doctors, and lawyers. The organization has an 


- aura of solid respectability which is sometimes lacking in 


movements of this kind. And this aura is to a very 
great extent that of Holmes himself. 

At various times he has been president of the state 
medical association, county medical society, and_ state 
tuberculosis association, and a member of the board of 
governors of the American College of Physicians. He 
also is a prominent Presbyterian layman and has pre- 
sided over the Arizona Council of Churches. Thus he 
has been able to bring into Civic Unity many of the con- 
servative friends he made during a lifetime of medical 
practice and civic work. They are people whose sup- 
port has helped give the organization the prestige it 
needs for effective labor in the delicate field of race re- 
lations. “They just can’t dismiss him as a crackpot,” 
explained an associate. 
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~fOUNES, a PractiCal.Man, Once described this as an 1n- 
stment of his “capital of public approval.” 
“'T have accumulated a certain amount of that capital,” 
explained. “It’s dead capital unless it’s used. So I’ve 
sanced it. I may end up with more than I started with, 
I may lose it. But if I lose it, that makes no difference, 
cause it’s only an intangible. Anyway, it’s a shame for 
man to die with a large capital of public approval 
hich he has never chanced for the underdog.” 
} Holmes’ contagious enthusiasm and his talent for 
oney-raising has been a boon to Civic Unity. He went 
aong the Negroes, who were understandably skeptical 
pout such a movement, and came back with more 
1oney than they had ever donated to any other cause. 
xplained one donor, “If a white man feels the cause so 
trongly that he’s willing to work and give his means, 
can’t do anything else.” 
Holmes, who has seven children, four of them doctors, 
/a man of medium height, with flashing blue eyes and 
body that seems full of coiled springs. His energy 
d capacity for work are almost limitless. As one of 
is friends remarked affectionately, “He’s a gadfly—one 
ef the darndest conscience-ticklers around here.” 
He has made frequent trips to Chicago at his own ex- 
vense to consult with Professor Wirth. He has provided 
fice facilities for the Council’s full time executive secre- 
y at no cost to the organization. Yet he is extremely 
odest—his name rarely appears in the newspapers. And 
1€ is extremely impatient for results, chafing at the reali- 
vation that progress in race relations is often a process 
of taking two steps forward and falling back one. But 
xperience has taught him that judicious compromise is 
a sine qua non of civil liberties work. 
Holmes was born in Missouri. He earned his way 
chrough college in the classic manner—by selling maga- 
szines—and obtained his medical degree from Harvard. 
His decision to retire, at a time when he might have 
counted on at least ten more years of exceedingly profit- 
able practice, caused some surprise among his fellow phy- 
sicians. He explained that if he did not retire, “all I 
would do is accumulate more money.” 
_ Several personal experiences also figured in his decision. 
The first occurred during his boyhood in Missouri. 
One day his mother asked a Negro woman to help her 
pack for a journey. When noon came, this woman was 
invited to join the family at the lunch table. They were 
startled by a knock at the door, and Mrs. Holmes, panicky 
lest a prying neighbor suspect her of trying to upset the 
local mores, shooed the woman into the kitchen and 
swept her dishes off the table. It was a disturbing revela- 
tion to a lad who had been too busy enjoying the friend- 
ship of his Negro playmates to develop race prejudice. 


PX ons EXPERIENCE WAS HoiMEs’ DISCOVERY, WHEN HE 
returned to Arizona from navy service in World War I, 
that school segregation had gained a foothold in a hither- 
to democratic state. He could remember the day when 
whites, Negroes, and Mexicans intermingled freely. 
“We were using education to divide people rather than 
to unite them,” says Holmes. “This struck me as very 
illogical. I was sure that education should teach the dig: 
nity of the human being.” . 
And the third experience, in 1935, was a personal ca- 
lamity—although Holmes calls it “the most fortunate 
thing that ever happened to me.” He developed TB. 
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It kept him bedfast for eight months. “For the first 
time,” he recalls, “I had a chance to think. I decided 
that I wanted to make some contribution to life. In- 
stead of being a sponge soaking everything up, I wanted 
to give out. I was anxious to do some major thing while 
I still had energy left and not give the tail years of my 
life. I decided on trying to bring unity among the people 
of Arizona.” 

How well he has succeeded in this undertaking can be 
judged by the impressive list of achievements of the Civic 
Unity Council in its three years of work. 

The case of the Phoenix airport restaurant is typical. 


Photo by Herb McLaughlin, Phoenix 


Dr. Holmes, second from left, discusses Arizona race 
relations with religious and educational leaders in Phoenix 


It had refused steadfastly to serve Negroes. Those who 
traveled through Arizona by plane had to spend stop- 
overs outside the restaurant door, while their white fel- 
low passengers trooped inside for their midmorning 
coffee or noonday snacks. 

Holmes and his co-workers in Civic Unity decided to 
see what they could do about it. First they thumbed 
through the municipal ordinance books. Then they called 
on the officials at city hall. 

“That restaurant,” they observed quietly, “is operating 
on municipal land under a lease from the city. We have 
an ordinance in Phoenix which prohibits discrimination 
on city-owned property.” 

City officials quickly saw the point. The restaurant 
was soon serving its coffee and snacks on a come-one- 
come-all basis. 

The case of the dancehall-school was an even greater 
accomplishment. It was called 11-Mile School because 
it was located just 11 miles from each of the two towns 
whose Negro children it accommodated. And what an 
educational travesty it was! Its cloakrooms were used 
for classes. One shelf of books constituted its entire 
library. A few test tubes were its laboratory equipment. 

This time, Holmes and the Civic Unity Council lacked 
any law to back them up, since high school segregation 
was optional in Arizona. They had to rely on their 
talents for persuasion. 

They appealed to the school officials involved. Then 
they fired their first broadside. It was a skillfully com- 
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posed brochure entitled “Close the Breach,” pointing oa 
the fallacy and wastefulness of “separate but equa 
schooling in general and of 11-Mile School in particular. 
For the taxpayers were spending $11,250 a year, or $750 
per pupil, for the dubious luxury of segregating their 
fifteen Negro high school students. This amounted to 
three times the cost of educating white children in the 
two communities. 

Persuasion carried the day. The 11-Mile School was 
closed. One of the towns immediately absorbed its Negro 
children into its own high school. The other temporized 
at first with partial integration. Then—under continued 
coaxing from Civic Unity—it moved on to complete in- 
tegration. Not a single racial incident marked the 
changeover in either of the high schools. ; 

Between times, the Civic Unity people have been hit- 
ting at the ogre of bigotry wherever it lifts its head. Such 
an incident occurred when a Negro family moved into 
a small ranching community. They were the town’s only 
Negro residents. In due course the parents applied for 
admission of their children to the local school. Then 
the trouble began. 

The school board said, “No.” A fiery cross was 
burned one night near the Negroes’ home and shots came 
from somewhere in the darkness. 

But the plucky family stood firm. Soon word of their 
troubles leaked out. The Council brought pressure on 
the little community and the terrorizing ceased, but the 
school board refused to yield. Then a suit was filed 
against the board. The very next morning the Negro 
parents were notified to have their children ready when 
the school bus came by. Although the facilities pro- 
vided were segregated and pitifully inadequate, at least 
a start was made. 

Another incident took place in a northern Arizona city. 
A young prince from Nigeria was traveling across the 
state. With him were four young white men, his fellow 
students at a California university. The five stopped at 
a restaurant to eat. The prince was brusquely refused 
service. When he remonstrated, the manager called a 
deputy sheriff, who proceeded to give the guest a 
thorough roughing-up. 

The incident might have ended there, except for the 
intervention of Holmes and the Civic Unity Council. 
They did not think this was a good way to demonstrate 
American democracy to an impressionable visitor, espe- 
cially at a ume when our democracy is being challenged 
from so many quarters. The Council dragged the inci- 
dent out into the open, made a statewide cause célebre 
of it and secured an apology from the local chamber of 
commerce. 


H OLMES DESCRIBES IN THESE WORDS HIS CONCEPT OF HOW 
the ramparts of prejudice should be stormed: “We try 
to start on the easy things first, not pick the biggest 
giant and fell him.” i 
Thus it was that the Civic Unity Council, having done 
some of the easy things first, decided finally to pick a 
giant. It set itself to de-segregate the schools by legis- 
lative fat. (While high school segregation was optional, 
state law made grade school segregation compulsory.) 
In 1949, Holmes lobbied for three weeks to get a de- 
segregation bill through the legislature. The measure 
failed to come out of committee, but his efforts bore 
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fruit. In both houses of the legislature, minds hithe 
closed began to open a little. “| 

This year Civic Unity tried again, strengthened by the 
presence of two Negro legislators for the first time 1 
state history. A de-segregation law was passed. It was} 
a compromise—permissive instead of mandatory. But it} 
was effective, as evidenced by the fact that, within a few) 
hours after the measure was signed, the Tucson school} 
board voted to abandon its segregation policy. ¢ 

Holmes’ devotion to the idea of oneness among Amer-f 
ica’s heterogeneous peoples is a principle which he 
carries into his personal life. Prominent Negro visitors} 
turned away by Phoenix hotels have found welcome in} 
his home. He has accompanied Negroes into restaurants 
to test racial policies. | 

He refuses to join organizations which practice dis- 
crimination. When an exclusive club of business and pro- 
fessional men in Phoenix solicited his membership,) 
Holmes sent in a check—and asked one question: Would 
the club accept a Negro or a Mexican-American to mem- 
bership, providing he could qualify otherwise? Not until 
three months later did Holmes get his answer. It con- 
sisted of the return of his check and a cryptic note to 
the effect that the membership lists had been closed. 


ee INDEFATIGABLE DOCTOR CHIPS AWAY AT PREJUDICE 
wherever he finds it, even, if need be, in his own church. } 
He borrowed the pulpit from his pastor one Sunday to 
deliver a sermon based on Gunnar Myrdal’s famous 
study, “An American Dilemma.” Except for Easter and 
Christmas, the sermon drew the biggest crowd of the 
year. It also cost Holmes a friendship of long standing, 
for one leading parishioner, an unreconstructed southern- 
er, refused to speak to him again. 

Holmes wondered at the outset of his work in behalf 
of minorities whether it would prove to be an unpopular 
cause. For himself that mattered little. As he put it 
crisply, “I can’t be fired. I can’t be hurt. I don’t want to 
be elected to office. In other words, I just don’t give a 
hang.” 

But, knowing that bigots are sometimes found in high 
places, he was anxious that his involvement should not 
prove harmful to agencies in which he was interested. 
Hence he offered his resignation as president of the 
YMCA. The “Y” refused to accept it, assuring him that 
what he had been doing was in the organization’s best 
tradition. The following year, with the “Y” in the midst 
of a major drive for funds, Holmes submitted his resig- 
nation again, and this time insisted that it be accepted. 
The organization promptly made him chairman of its 
big gifts committee, which then went out and raised 
nearly a half million dollars. 

Today Holmes is convinced that crusading for the 
minorities—for what he calls civic unity—is not an un- 
popular cause at all. 

“Those who hesitate to come out and take a stand 
needn’t fear,” he says firmly. “It’s a way of winning 
public esteem.” 

Fred Holmes has won this esteem beyond question. 
One thoughtful Arizonan summed it up recently by say- 
ing, “If it hadn’t been for Doctor Holmes, there wouldn’t 
be a civil liberties movement in Arizona.” And a Negro, 
groping earnestly for words with which to appraise him 
declared, “He’s a —well—I’d say he’s a Christian.” 
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FL AND CIO REPRESENTATIVES WERE PRESENT IN 
Milan, Italy, in July, at the second meeting of the 
mternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
hree hundred delegates attended, representing 53,000,- 
00 workers in sixty-six countries. Organized in London 
a December 1949, as a world movement in opposition 
@ the Communist-dominated World Federation — of 
[rade Unions, the confederation has gone far beyond 
he merely negative policy of opposition. At the Milan 
onference resolutions were adopted calling for peace 
reaties with Germany, Austria, and Japan, condemning 
ul dictatorships whether of the right or the left, urging 
echnical aid to underdeveloped areas, favoring the eco- 
aomic unity of Europe, and calling on all governments 
‘© implement action taken at the conference of the In- 
-ernational Labor Organization which preceded the 
Milan gathering. Paul Finet of Belgium, president of the 
“Congress said that the main task of the trade unions 
4s to support the Western rearmament program in de- 
tense of the democratic freedoms. 

An invitation from the World Federation of Trade 
{Unions to form a united labor front—a “Trojan Horse” 
proposal, the CIO News called it—was rejected by a 
sunanimous vote. A reply to the WFTU, adopted at the 
final session, read in part: “We are ready to talk about 
‘a comamon front when you abolish all concentration 
camps and all practice of slave work. . . . As long as 
you remain faithful agents of the Cominform, carrying 
out the Kremlin’s foreign policy, there can be no joint 
action.” 

An interesting feature was the presence of an ob- 
server from the Finnish labor movement, which had 
recently voted in their national convention to withdraw 
from the Communist-dominated WFTU and to join 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

Further evidence of the tendency of AFL and CIO 
leaders to draw closer together appeared at the Milan 
gathering. On the motion of a CIO delegate, Matthew 
Woll, second vice-president of the AFL, was elected 
chairman of the American delegation. Then, at Mr. 
Woll’s suggestion, Jacob Potofsky, president of the CIO 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, was chosen secretary. 

In contrast to this smooth-running partnership on the 
international front, domestic labor unity was rocked by 
a bombshell in mid-August when the AFL announced its 
pending withdrawal from the United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee, authorized by an eleven to two vote of the AFL 
executive council. 


+ + + 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY HAS ANNOUNCED THE CREATION OF 
an Institute of International Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, to be centered in the School of Industrial and La- 
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bor Relations at the University. According to the acting 
president, Theodore P. Wright, the new unit will “ex- 
plore labor-management relationships in this country 
and abroad with a view to working toward their im- 
provement.” Typical of contemplated research. projects 
is an inquiry now being organized into the origins and 
background of “co-determination” in German industries. 

Professor Leonard P. Adams, head of the research pro- 
gram of the School of Industrial and Labor Relations is 
acting director of the new institute. 


ee oo es 


THE HANDICAPS IMPOSED BY THE Tart-HartLey Act ON 
the unions subject to it, in their efforts to obtain union 
shop agreements, contrast strangely with the freedom 
with which railway employes may now negotiate such 
contracts. The Railway Labor Act as passed by Con- 
gress in 1926 forbade all forms of union security clauses, 
and thus was more severe than the Taft-Hartley Act 
passed in 1947, which permits the negotiations of a union 
shop agreement if a majority of the employes affected 
first vote for it. Last January, however, Congress 
amended the Railway Labor Act so as to permit railway 
employes to enter into union shop agreements without 
previous voting or non-Communist affidavits. The rail- 
way unions are therefore now actively engaged in sign- 
ing union shop agreements with the railroads. Such an 
agreement was recently concluded between the trainmen 
and the New York Central system. An odd aspect of 
the situation appears in the case of those unions that 
have agreements both with the railroads and with other 
enterprises. The. Machinists Union, for example, now 
has complete freedom to bargain for a union shop for 
its members who work for the railroads, but when it 
bargains for members working in an airplane factory it 
is subject to the Taft-Hartley Act and must file non- 
Communist affidavits and take a vote of its members 
before it can start union shop negotiations. 

Nevertheless, upon the whole, labor-management rela- 
tions in industry generally appear to be more harmoni- 
ous, at the moment, than on the railroads. After many 
months of negotiation, disputes involving three brother- 
hoods—the Engineers, the Firemen, and the Conductors 
—remain unsettled. The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men signed a national agreement last May ending a 26- 
month struggle, but in such an atmosphere that the 
Trainman News, social organ of the Brotherhood, treated 
it as a temporary truce. “Our forces are intact for an- 
other round in an arena another day” was the ominous 
conclusion of an editorial devoted largely to a condem- 
nation of management tactics. teh 

It may reasonably be assumed that responsibility for 
the deterioration in labor-management relations does not 
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lie at one door and one only. In its last report the 
National Mediation Board comments as follows: “The 
Board is . .. disturbed by the apparent reluctance of both 
the carriers and the organizations, in national cases, to 
conduct thorough collective bargaining. . . . If the Rail- 
wav Labor Act is to survive, there must be . . . the desire 
of the parties to make it work... .” The Board states 
that “in some situations” the employes believe that man- 
agement is operating “under a feeling of assurance” that 
the government will protect them against the use of 
economic power by the unions; and that the carriers 
feel that collective bargaining is made difficult because 
the unions force the use of emergency boards and accept 
the reports “which they considered favorably, and reject 
such portions‘they may deem unfavorable.” Insofar as 
these feelings have substance, concludes the Board, “both 
are contrary to the spirit and intent of the law.” 


+ + 


Tue 34TH CoNFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL LaBor 
Organization (which was created in 1919 by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, and continues under the aegis of the 
United Nations, thus being the “sole survivor” of the 
international bodies set up after World War I) was held 
in Geneva in June, with government, employer, and 
labor delegates present from sixty countries. For the 
first time since 1946 CIO as well as AFL representatives 
were present. The conference takes two forms of action. 
It adopts “conventions,” which are proposed treaties, and 
must be presented to the member countries for ratifica- 
tion or rejection, and “recommendations,” which are 
submitted to member countries for their consideration, 
without any obligation to take action. 

This year two conventions were adopted. One pro- 
vided for equal pay for women and men for work of 
equal value. The other called for the setting up of 
minimum wage-fixing machinery for agricultural work- 
ers. Two recommendations that were approved called 
for the creation of machinery to aid in collective bar- 
gaining and to promote the voluntary conciliation of 
industrial disputes. Noteworthy also was the decision to 
admit to membership Japan, Yugoslavia, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany (Western Germany). This action 
brought to sixty-five the number of countries holding 
membership in ILO. 


+ + + 


Decisions oF THE NationaL Lasor Rexrations Boarp 
constantly reveal new aspects of labor-management re- 
lations and new quirks in the Taft-Hartley Act. There 
was the decision last spring interpreting the “feather- 
bedding” clause of the Act. Under it the Musicians 
Union could not make a theater owner pay local mu- 
sicians full wages for standing by whenever an outside 
orchestra came in to fill an engagement, but could make 
him balance the situation by staging another concert 
later on to be given by the home boys. 

More recently the Fur Workers Union has been tre- 
quired to join with an employer in making up to an 
employe wages lost because of his illegal discharge at 
the demand of the union. The employe in question, 
being 30 years old, had regularly turned out more work 
than the others in the section with him who averaged 
55 years of age, so the union demanded his discharge. 
The president of the Fur Workers is an ayowed Com- 
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munist and is therefore unable to take the non- 
munist oath. Consequently the Board cannot recogni 
the union for purposes of receiving the protection of 
Act. The decision in this case shows that it 1s, neverthe- 
less, subject to the law’s ban on unfair labor practices. 

An NLRB election was held recently to determine the 
bargaining agent for employes of the John Hancock 
Life Insurance Company. The United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers—one of the unions expelled by the 
CIO last year as Communist-dominated—had previously} 
represented these employes. The Board ordered the 
election because of the “extreme confusion and uncer. 
tainty” arising from the expulsion and the subsequent 
defection from that union of a large part of its mem-{ 
bership. The Board pointed out that of the 5,800 em- 
ployes involved 2,600 belonged to local unions that had 
separated themselves from the UOPWA and had re 
joined the CIO, and that 1,480 worked in offices that 
were unorganized, leaving slightly over 1,700 who were, 
presumably, still loyal to the expelled union. The elec- 
tion, in which over 90 percent of the eligible employes 
participated, resulted in a victory for the CIO Insurance 
Workers Organizing Committee, with 3,064 votes. The 
United Insurance agents—said to represent the former 
UOPWA=—stood second with 1,499 votes; 652 voted for 
an AFL union and there were 78 votes for “no union.” 


+ + + 


LacK OF HOUSING IS HOLDING BACK ‘THE SCHEDULED 
expansion of aircraft production, states Al Hayes, presi- 
dent of the Machinists Union which, it is maintained, 
speaks for 70 percent of the nation’s aircraft workers. 
At a recent meeting in Washington, union delagations 
from each of fifteen major aircraft plants reported on 
the expected expansion of personnel in each plant, the 
present housing shortage, and the rent levels in each 
aircraft center. Their reports indicated that the aircraft 
industry must nearly double its personnel within the 
next two years to meet present production schedules, 
and that in most areas, housing already is exhausted. 
Aircraft workers are traveling as much as seventy miles 
each way to work. Rents have been decontrolled in a 
number of aircraft centers with consequent increases up 
to 40 percent. Turnover is said to be reaching astrono- 
mical proportions largely due to the inability of incoming 
workers to find quarters for their families. 

In a statement explaining the efforts of his union to 
bring the critical housing situation to the attention of 
Congress and the country, Mr. Hayes declared: 

“Free men will not willingly work for long in a com- 
munity where they must pay exhorbitant rents or where 
they must house their families in shanties, slums, or 
broken down busses. . . . No small community such as 
Marietta, Georgia, for example, with a peacetime popula- 
tion of 20,000, can be expected to finance the housing 
of 30,000 aircraft workers and their families—many of 
them employed only temporarily—who are scheduled to 
work at the newly opened Lockheed plant there. If Con- 
gressmen and Senators want aircraft built in the quanti- 
ties they have voted, they will have to give some at- 
tention and some funds for the housing of aircraft 
workers in Marietta, Tulsa, and Wichita, in San Diego, 
Farmingdale, and Ft. Worth, in St. Louis, Seattle, and 


Los Angeles, in Hartford and all the other defense 
centers.” 
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'N THE PAST TWO YEARS, DEMANDS HAVE 
been heard in perhaps half the state 
egislatures that the names and_ad- 
lresses of old people, dependent chil- 
lren, and the handicapped who receive 
wublic assistance be made public. Since 
anuary, eight legislatures actually have 
nassed measures which would force 
caseworkers to violate the social work 
crinciple of confidentiality. 

The fact that such disclosure is di- 
~ectly forbidden in the Social Security 
Act in connection with assistance pro- 
zrams aided by federal grants has either 
ypersuaded governors to veto these 


smeasures, or has caused legislators to. 


write into their laws the proviso that 
sthey shall not be put in force if they 
will cause federal funds to be lost. 

The single exception is Indiana, 
where no such clause was included and 
where the measure calling for pyblica- 
tion of lists was passed over the gov- 
ernor’s veto. At this writing Indiana 
has not received its August allotment 
for social welfare benefits. FSA Ad- 
ministrator Oscar Ewing has ruled that 
the new state law requiring welfare of- 
ficials to publish recipients’ names and 
addresses in a special book and make 
them available for public inspection is 
a violation of both the letter and clear 
intent of the Social Security Act as 
amended in 1939. 

No requirement as to confidentiality 
of information about recipients was in- 
cluded in the original act. This was 
inserted by Congress in 1939 after an 
investigation of political campaigns in 
several states, notably Ohio, had sug- 
gested how easy it was to turn lists of 
people receiving public assistance to 
political advantage. 

Indiana’s Senator William E. Jenner 
has been trying all summer to persuade 
Congress that this is a matter each state 
should decide for itself. In June, he in- 
troduced an amendment to the Federal 
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Security-Labor appropriations bill call- 
ing for this change. It was accepted with 
little debate and passed the Senate, 
along with the appropriations, on a 
unanimous vote. Later, in joint confer- 
ence with the House the amendment 
was eliminated because it was consid- 
ered an attempt to legislate in an ap- 
propriations bill and therefore out of 
line with congressional procedure. 


er Jury 19, Senator JENNER INTRO- 
duced a similar amendment to an un- 
related tax bill. This time he was joined 
by Senator Dirksen, a fellow Republican 
of Illinois, whose own state legislature 
had passed a law requiring the publi- 
cation of assistance lists if this could be 
done without forfeiting federal allot- 
ments. After an hour of debate, during 
which Senator Jenner’s amendment got 
muddled with several other matters, it 
was passed by a vote of 38 to 30. 

Despite the shortness of the debate, 
views of both sides were voiced fairly 
clearly. Senators Jenner and Dirksen, 
with such Republican supporters as 
Mundt of South Dakota and Bricker of 
Ohio, gave assurances that the sole in- 
tent of making the rolls public was “to 
make it difficult for cheats and chisel- 
ers to be on the assistance rolls behind 
the veil of secrecy.” Or, as Senator Dirk- 
sen put it, the measure is necessary “in 
order that the weapon of shame may be 
employed against people whose fathers, 
mothers, and other relatives should not 
be on the rolls.” 
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Senators Kerr of Oklahoma, Lehman 
of New York, and Humphrey of Min- 
nesota, all Democrats, opposed the 
measure with vigor. They reviewed the 
scandal that had caused Congress to 
add the provision for confidentiality in 
1939. Senator Lehman, speaking from 
his experience as governor of New 
York, said the exposure of recipients 
to public scrutiny would do no more 
than further embarrass those in genu- 
ine need, while attracting applications: 
from “cheats and chiselers” who would 
decide to apply for assistance because 
a neighbor had gotten away with it. 

The House has asked for a commit- 
tee report. So, at this writing, the fate 
of the Jenner amendment rests with 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

Interviews with influential members: 
of this powerful House committee sug- 
gest that the Jenner amendment will 
not be reported out with favor. How- 
ever, reasons given also suggest that its. 
defeat will be due chiefly to the methods: 
used by its sponsors rather than to any 
real opposition to it in principle. 


PS COMMITTEE MEMBER WILBUR 
Mills, Democrat of Arkansas, put it, the 
legislators of Indiana tried to force FSA 
Administrator Ewing to violate con- 
gressional statute and “do something 
he’d deserve to get fired for.” They 
failed. Now, through Senator Jenner’s 
amendment, they are “trying to take 
over the job of Congress and legislate 
for the whole country.” 

What about the issue itself? Should 
public assistance rolls be made public? 
A surprising number of Congressmen 
and Senators do not wish to be quoted 
on the matter. Men from states whose 
legislatures have passed resolutions ap- 


proving publication are particularly 


. cautious. There is a widespread feeling 


among Democrats that while Adminis- 
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trator Ewing was bound by law to 
withhold funds from Indiana his action 
in doing so has provided Senator Jen- 
ner and his fellow Republicans with the 
effective battle cry of “states rights.” 

Republicans in Indiana and adjoin- 
ing states are making political capital 
of the situation. The Indianapolis Svar, 
under the front page banner headline 
“EWING DEFIES INDIANA LAW,” 
ran a story on August 1, by Washington 
correspondent Ben Cole that will make 
a useful campaign document. It per- 
sonified the issue by making the admin- 
istrator’s action “another example of a 
federal bureaucrat’s utter disregard for 
the welfare of our aged and needy citi- 
zens.” 

Congressman Mills is one of several 
who have suggested that the various 
state campaigns to break down confiden- 
tiality of relief rolls are centrally di- 
rected. Members of Ewing’s staff, how- 
ever, seem to agree that the evidence 
of a nationally organized campaign 1s 
rather nebulous. Jane Hoey, director 
of the Bureau of Public Assistance, says 
everyone wants to know-~ why, during 
a period of prosperity such as we have 
known since 1946, assistance rolls and 
expenses kept on rising steadily until 
last year. 

Frank Bane of the Council of State 
Governments put this question bluntly 
in a recent letter to Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
U.S. Commissioner for Social Security. 

In his published reply Commissioner 
Altmeyer related some equally blunt 
facts from the 1950 census. While the 
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total population increased 14.5 percent 
in ten years the number of people over 
sixty-five increased 37 percent and the 
number of children under five increased 
55 percent. There is simply a larger 
portion of Americans who now fall into 
the age brackets covered by old age 
assistance and aid to dependent chil 
dren—the two public assistance catego- 
ries responsible for the largest propor- 
tion of expenditures. Meanwhile, infla- 
tion has boosted the amount these people 
need for food, clothing, and shelter. 
“Few people seem to understand that 
the assistance programs are created and 
governed by. the states and, localities,” 
said Miss Hoey. Federal regulations 
cover only general policies that guard 
against favoritism among and_ within 
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the states. The number of recipients in 
many states has jumped up remarkably 
because the legislatures themselves have 
liberalized eligibility requirements. If 
“cheats and chiselers” are on the rolls 
the local and state governing bodies to 
whom the welfare organizations are 
responsible have full authority to do 
something about them. 


Eee REQUIREMENTS ON CONFIDEN- 
tiality do not prevent states from re- 
ducing the rolls by passing and entorc- 
ing laws requiring assistance recipients 
to give the state liens on their property, 
relatives to assume some, of the respon- 
sibility for aid, and deserted husbands 
to support their families. Miss Hoey 
acknowledged in many instances these 
laws are dificult and expensive to en- 
force. However, she and other mem- 
bers of the FSA staff drew evidence 
from the past that Senator Dirksen’s 
“weapon of shame” is not the efficient 
weeder-out of “cheats and chiselers” it 
appears to its proponents. 

General assistance programs do not 
receive federal grants-in-aid and are not 
affected by requirements of Social Se- 
curity Acts. Several states have at some 
time or another made public the lists of 
recipients. Results have been almost uni- 
formly unfortunate. The state of Kan- 
sas has reported: 

“We have found that, in general the 
deterrent effect of publication is small 
and where it does exist it applies largely 
to those who should make application 
for public assistance. It certainly does 
not deter applications from ‘chiselers.’ 
.. . We have found that the disadvan- 
tages of publication of assistance rolls 
are many. There is the obvious possibil- 
ity of exploitation by individuals, busi- 
ness concerns, and political aspirants. 

. . One very significant disadvantage 
from the administrative standpoint is 
the amount of administrative time that 
publication: demands. Our experience 
should indicate that the most careful 
readers of published rolls are the recipi- 
ents themselves. After every publication 
a heavy demand is made on adminis- 
trative time to explain to individual 
recipients why other grants exceed their 
own and why their grants should: not 
be increased to the maximum shown on 
the published schedule.” 

The nature of the confidentiality re- 
quired in the Social Security Act, Miss 
Hoey pointed out, is often misunder- 
stood. It does not prohibit publication 
of general information concerning the 
operations of public assistance agencies, 


_mittees published during the past few 


As Commissioner Altmeyer stated 
his letter to Mr. Bane: “This require-# 
ment does not prevent providing ful 
information, including information ref 
lating to specific individual applicants} 
and recipients, to law enforcement of 
cers, auditors, federal, state, and localf 
legislative committees and administra-} 
tive bodies charged with investigating} 
or appraising the operation of public? 
assistance agencies.” The many “revela- 
tions” of legislative investigation com- 


months would seem ample proof for ft 
this statement. 

Senator Jenner’s amendment would § 
not make it mandatory for states to pub- 
lish records, but simply would allow. 
those who choose to do so to continue 
to be eligible for federal grants-in-aid. 
If it is passed, states can still have con- 
fidentiality of assistance rolls if their 
legislatures are so convinced. On the 
other hand, if more states pass resolu- 
tions calling for publication of the 
rolls though the amendment is killed, 
then some change in the Social Security 
law to satisfy these demands will come 
from the next session of Congress. The 
ultimate decision, therefore, will not be 
made on Capitol Hill but on court house 
squares across the country. If people 
there do not understand the issues few 
Congressmen or Senators will. 

Many social work organizations have 
been quick to make their views on the 
subject known to their state legislatures 
and to Congress. They have not found 
the results of this direct approach re- 
assuring. The alternative is a more 
tedious job of general public education 
carried on in communities by inter- 
ested citizens, board members, and 
workers in private agencies who under- 
stand the basic issues. Senator Jenner’s 
feud with the House Ways and Means 
committee may give them the time re- 
quired for such a campaign. Events of 
the past few months indicate they are 
going to need every minute of it. 


A Social Work 


Tour to India 


a Re Unirrep States CoMMITTEE OF 
the International Conference of So- 
cial Work has announced plans for a 
low-cost one month tour to India in 
connection with the Sixth International 
Conference of Social Work to be held 
in Madras in December 1952. Under 
arrangements being made with the Af- 
filiation of Schools and Seminars for 
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ernational Study and Training, usual- 
known as ASSIST, the thirty-day 
and trip (from New York) all-ex- 
use tour may be offered for $1,295. 
avel will be by air, with opportunities 
ng offered for sight-seeing and for 
scussion with welfare leaders and in- 
ection of social welfare institutions in 
ia, Pakistan, and other Eastern coun- 
eB. 

‘The Committee is also planning to 
wugurate preconference study projects 
ly in 1952 to acquaint American so- 
ul workers going to India or interested 
knowing more about what is to take 
race there with a background in social 
nditions and institutions in various 
puntries of the Far East. 

Persons interested in attending the 
-adras Conference should communicate 
sith the International Conference of 
ocial Work, 22 West Gay Street, Col- 
nmbus 15, Ohio. 


Report on 
ew York’s Children 


STUNNING, THOUGH IN SOME AS- 
pects a somewhat mystifying re- 
sort, “The Four Million,” issued last 
month by the New York State Citizens 
“ommittee of One Hundred for Chil- 
ren and Youth, has been received with 
aixed sentiments by many New York- 
ers, including a number who served on 
the committee itself or on one of the 
subcommittees that helped prepare the 
naterial on which it is based. Though 
lhere is some dissatisfaction with a few 
»£ the recommendations, particularly 
hose on day care, and some feeling that 
he strong emphasis on accomplishments 
ends to obscure current and future 
1eeds, the report has elicited general 
idmiration as a beautiful job of inter- 
sretation of the many community sery- 
ces and programs involved in helping 
children develop into healthy person- 
ulities. 

It has also elicited concern and dis- 
ippointment for its failure to mention 
the committee’s connection with the 
Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth and for its vague- 
ness about follow-up plans for its own 
recommendations. In these omissions 
lies the mystery. 

If the Committee of One Hundred, 
which was appointed by Governor 
Dewey in March 1950, under the chair- 
manship of Samuel R. Milbank, was not 
created in response to President Tru- 
man’s invitation of the summer before 
‘0 all states and territories to participate 
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in White House Conference planning, 
deliberations, and follow-up, certainly 
many of its members and subcommittee 
members thought that in taking part in 
its work they were serving as an integral 
part of the Conference. If they were 
not able to produce a report in time for 
the Conference in December, they could 
attribute this not to their own lack of 
diligence but to the fact that they were 
first called together several months after 
most other state White House Confer- 
ence committees were hard at work. 
However, they could only be surprised 
to find that while their report lists the 
more than 600 people—laymen and spe- 
cialists—whose work resulted in the piles 
of mimeographed material on which its 
recommendations were based, it deprives 
them of identification with one of the 
greatest movements in behalf of chil- 
dren of the current century. 

This oversight, deliberate or uninten- 
tional, does not, of course, detract from 
the report’s value as the most compre- 
hensive picture extant of what can be, 
is being, and ought to be done for New 
York’s children today. In its considera- 
tion of the family, care away from 
home, education, physical and mental 
health, the handicapped, delinquents, 
and community planning it continuous- 
ly stresses the concept that the child 
must be viewed as a whole—emotion- 
ally, physically, spiritually, and intellect- 
ually. 

The report underscores community 
obligations to see that needed services 
are provided, and while praising New 
York State as a leader in nearly all the 
recent advances for children, brings to 
light many current conditions still oper- 
ating to their disadvantage, particularly: 
widespread occurrences of family break- 
down; shortages in foster homes; insufh- 
cient specialized personnel in the schools; 
lack of well developed and coordinated 
health services in upstate counties; in- 
sufficient coordination in services for the 
physically handicapped; insufficient in- 
formation about and inadequate services 
for the mentally retarded; confusions in 
laws concerning young offenders; an in- 
adequacy in number and diversification 
of institutions for delinquent youth; 
contradictions in the Child Labor Law 
and laxity in its enforcement; a need 
for better understanding on the part of 
the public of the achievements and needs 
of youth-serving programs. Many posi- 
tive and well thought out recommenda- 
tions are made for remedying these and 
other conditions. 

But herein lies another mystery. What 
are the plans for follow-up? The reader 


can only be confused. For while the re- 
port repeatedly calls for “lay participa- 
tion” and “public concern” and_ points 
to the importance of planning for fol- 
low-up action, in the introduction Mr. 
Milbank maintains that it is “unthink- 
able to keep in being a Committee with 
so many members, each fully occupied 
in his or her own work.” Existing 
agencies, he adds, will “suffice” for the 
follow-up work. 

Continuation of White House Con- 
ference committees has not been un- 
thinkable in other states, many of which 
are already deep in follow-up programs. 
Granted that existing agencies—public 
and private—have a deep responsibility 
for following through to see that chil- 
dren’s needs are met, if the Committee 
of One Hundred disbands, who will pro- 
vide the necessary impetus, coordination 
and leadership to see that its work 
comes to the highest potential of fruit- 
fulness? Just as a committee was essen- 
tial to organize the information pre- 
sented in this report, so one would seem 
even more essential as an instrument to 
follow through on its findings. So far, 
no word has come of any continuing 
committee being appointed to accept 
this task. But to many a concerned per- 
son in New York State it is unthink- 
able that this should not come about. 


Insurance Benefits 
and Assistance Costs 


ONTRARY TO THE IMPRESSION MADE 
by current clamors over assistance 
costs, public assistance caseloads have 
dropped throughout the country during 
the past year, according to a statistical 
analysis made recently by the Federal 
Security Agency. Most of the decrease 
is directly attributable to last year’s 
change in the Social Security Act, par- 
ticularly to the broadening in coverage 
and liberalization of benefits in the Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance Program. 
Reports from the states to the FSA 
show that such changes have resulted 
in a lowering of public assistance ex- 
penditures by approximately $6,385,000 
a month for the nation as a whole. 
From September 1950, when the new 
OASI benefits went into effect, to May 
1951, old age assistance case loads fell 
from an aggregate of 2,809,000 to 2,- 
754,000, most of the cases going off the 
rolls representing persons who had pre- 
viously supplemented small insurance 
benefits with assistance grants. After 
September, when benefits were raised, 
about 12 percent of all such “overlap” 
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cases were dropped from the rolls, In 
addition to OAA recipients, they in- 
cluded families in which OASI benefits 
were being supplemented with aid to 
dependent children and a few with aid 
to the blind. Prior to the changes in 
the act, 10 percent of all persons or 
families receiving OAA, 5 percent re- 
ceiving ADC, and one percent receiving 
aid to the blind, were also OASI bene- 
ficiaries. 

Part of the savings in assistance ex- 
penditures can be attributed to reduc- 
tions in allowances of many who are 
still on the rolls but who are now re- 
ceiving insurance benefits to which they 
were not previously eligible. About 3 


percent of current OAA recipients, ac 
cording to the analysis, are now getting 
such “new start” benefits, averaging 
$22.47 per month per person. 

Thus, predictions that a social in- 
surance program would eventually re- 
duce assistance rolls at last seem to be 
fulfilled. But any elation this might 
occasion will be tempered with the real- 
ization that while OASI benefits are 
certainly more substantial than they 
were a year ago, their effectiveness in 
reducing assistance caseloads tells noth- 
ing of their adequacy in relation to 
living standards and rising costs. 

In many states assistance grants have 
been so far from adequate that a piti 


fully small insurance benefit could 
sult in eliminating a family from 


under proposed legislation increasing 
federal grants-in-aid to the states for 
public assistance, would result in an im- 
mediate increase in “overlap” cases and 
in rising assistance expenditures, as the 
FSA has pointed out. Obviously, any 
real gain in providing social security 
through the dignified means of insur- 
ance, rather than through uncertain and 
stigmatizing “relief” programs, can be 
made only under a stabilized economy 
or through a provision allowing bene- 
fits to Auctuate and thereby bear a steady 
relationship to living costs. 


PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 


He Works in 
Behalf of Children 


{\NE OF THE MORE COLORFUL FIGURES 
Grae the younger social workers 
of the day is GUNNAR DYBWAD, 
former director of the Children’s Divi- 
sion of the Michigan State Department 
of Social Welfare, who this month takes 
up the position of executive director of 
the Child Study Association, in New 
York. Norwegian in origin, with a 
German doctorate in jurisprudence and 
political science and a diploma from the 
New York School of Social Work, Mr. 
Dybwad is one of those professional 
hybrids whose knowledge of other fields 
and, in his case, other countries, brings 
enrichment and flexibility to the prac- 
tice of American social work. The 
transition of his interest from law and 
political science to child welfare came 
by way of penology and the research 
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which took him into penal institutions 
in England, Italy, and the United 
States. This led him-to the New York 
State Training School for Boys at War- 
wick, where he spent six years as a 
member of the clinic staff, and hence 
into the study of social work. 

Once in the correctional field, chil- 
dren became more and more the focus 
of this erstwhile penologist’s interest, 
and he speaks of “systematically work- 
ing my way down through the various 
age groups.” From Warwick he went 
to the Boy’s Vocational School of Michi- 
gan to institute casework procedures, 
thence to the Michigan Children’s In- 
stitute as supervisor of home finding, 
and then, eight years ago, became head 
of the state Children’s Division. 

Being a public welfare administrator 
of any type almost anywhere in these 
United States today is in a sense like 
offering your face as a skeet ball target, 
and Gunnar Dybwad has withstood his 
share of heavily heaved blows from 
the politicians—particularly when he 
led a movement to reorganize the 
whole system of juvenile probation, de- 
tention, and parole to one more con- 
sistent with modern theories and 
standards. Nevertheless, when he re- 
signed from the Children’s Division in 
August in the hope that a vacancy 
would enable the social welfare com- 
mission to “pave the way” for long- 
needed reorganization of the “various 
child services,” the Lansing, Michigan, 
State Journal took pains to point out 
that under his leadership “the Children’s 
Division gained national recognition for 


the quality of its staff, the high stand- | 
ards of its work on behalf of children, | 
and its efforts to achieve close coopera- | 
tion among all private and public organ- — 
izations in the fields of child health, — 
welfare, and education.” > 4 

With his social work roots in correc- — 
tions, “Dy” Dybwad is glad to have an — 
opportunity to turn his attention to — 
parent education, the Child Study As- | 
sociation’s raison d’étre and the field he — 
regards as holding most hope for pre- 
venting the conditions which make cor-— 
rectional programs necessary. He points” 
with pride to the “home laboratory” for 
child study he and his wife Rosemary, 
a professionally retired but community- 
active social worker, have in their son 
Peter, and daughter Susan, ages 12 and — 
10 respectively. But he can also give 
professional evidence of his interest in a 
positive approach to the prevention of 
twisted lives in his eight years of ac-_ 
tivity as a board member of the Michi- 
gan Association of Mental Hygiene. 

A list of Mr. Dybwad’s extracurricu- _ 
lar activities and interests is far too long 
for inclusion here, ranging as they do 
from the protection of children of mi- 
grants and Indians to a fostering of in- 
ternational understanding, but one at 
least cannot be overlooked: his author- 
ship of the widely read and much dis-_ 
cussed “Child Care in Germany” which 
appeared in the March issue of The 
Survey. Another, too irresistible to 
withhold, is his passion for couplets 
which is apt to make him answer any 
communication, by mail or telegram, 
with a timely rhyme. 
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¢ MISSION IN ISRAEL, by James G. 

McDonald. Simon and Schuster. $3.50 

) RESIDENT TRUMAN MADE ONE OF HIS 

excellent appointments when he put 
nes G. McDonald in Tel Aviv as 
emister to the Provisional Government 

Israel, and then Ambassador to the 

w state. No career diplomat, Mr. Mc- 
bonald nevertheless was well prepared 

carry out this difficult assignment. 

He had been the 
pairman of the For- 

mm Policy Association 

fifteen years; was 
¢ League of Nations 
igh Commissioner for 
rerman refugees (he 
sent directly to Hitler 

- find out the dicta- 
4s intentions); and a 

ember of the Anglo- 
merican Committee of 
pquiry on Palestine 
sist before the British 
Mandate collapsed. Al- 
‘hough in this last ca- 
vacity he at one point 
ngered the President, 
1€ was apparently Mr. Truman’s first 
nd only choice as Ambassador to Israel, 
nd had his unqualified support till the 
lay he relinquished the post. 

While toying with the idea of begin- 
ring a belated literary career, Mr. Mc- 
Jonald seems to have accepted the post 
with some reluctance. For the United 
States and Israel he made a fortunate 
Jecision—and perhaps also for his 
iterary career! 

Attractively designed and well written, 
nis book is not, however, one for which 
1 review can substitute for the reading. 
ft is source material from a first hand 
Sarticipant in one of the significant 
events of modern times. Fortified with 
he background of a good history of 
Palestine, from the Christian era through 
he Mandate, the reader can put down 
Mr. McDonald’s book with an under- 
standing of the essential issues in the 
Near East drama. 

Not a partisan presentation? Well, 
yes, in the sense that the author is 
deeply sensitive to the tragedy of Jewry 
and the heartlessness and culpability of 
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much of the “Christian” world; and is 
sympathetic to the Jewish aspiration for 
a nation and a homeland. But he has 
a mind of his own and he is not blind 
to the weaknesses and failures which 
plague all peoples. For instance, he sees 
and regrets that Jewish preoccupation 
with their own refugees prevented a 
proper imaginative and humanitarian 
concern for the refugees of the Arab- 
Israeli war. Like other 
nations, Israel rested too 
easily on a policy con- 
cocted of necessity and 
“correctness.” 

When it comes to the 
essential issue, Mr. Mc- 
Donald inspires confi- 
dence in his analysis 
and judgment. For one 
thing, he knows that 
there are no absolute 
rights in Palestine and 
that compromise is of 
the essence in Arab- 
Israeli dealings. He 
quite properly puts his 
finger on Arab intran- 
sigence as a fundamental problem in 
negotiations. With the exception of 
Abdullah (now no longer on the scene) 
all the Arab rulers have acted and con- 
tinue to act as if Israel did not exist! 
Or again, he points out that the Berna- 
dotte tragedy and its aftermath stem 
from the fact that the Arab armed at- 
tack and war in defiance of the United 
Nations invalidated the UN’s original 
partition resolution. 

After Israel had established its right 
of survival by means of desperate and 
costly self-defense, it was hopeless to 
suggest (as did the well-meaning Count) 
that the new state should accept a 
smaller territory—cutting off the Negev, 
the internationalization of Jerusalem, 
and return of Arab refugees. 

The Ambassador also reveals his 
astuteness in showing the importance of 
the Israeli State for the well-being of 
the Near East and the rest of the world. 
Had the Israelis been crushed, Palestine 
would probably have been involved in a 
general war between the Arab States, 
with serious consequences. 


’ because of their lack of vision. 


; Memes ana LIPE 


Mr. McDonald was a pioneer in a 
pioneer country, and neither he nor the 
new state could depend on clear cut or 
consistent policies from Washington, 
London, the United Nations, nor any- 
where else. In such a situation there 
was never a dull moment. Every morn- 
ing threatened a new crisis. The story 
is, therefore, one of suspense, adventure, 
anxiety, and achievement. It is also full 
of sidelights and overtones. That Israel 
survives and grows stronger—making 
headway on many crucial domestic 
issues—amply supports the author’s con- 
fidence in the future. 

Not the least valuable parts of the 
book are the pen pictures on Israel’s 
leaders, notably Weizmann, Ben-Gurion, 
Sharett, Golda Myerson, Yellin-Mor 
(Stern gang leader turned politician), 
and others. Likewise his stories about 
Ernest Beyin (a sad one), Ralph Bunche 
(a brilliant one), Arthur Koestler, and 
many others are most intriguing. 

Rev. JoHn Pau Jones 
The Union Church of Bay Ridge 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JOURNEY INTO LIGHT: The Story of 
the Education of the Blind, by Ishbel 
Ross. Appleton-Century-Crofts. $4 


WW 370 DRAMATIC, CROWDED 
text pages the story of the blind 
unrolls, from Egyptian writings on eye 
disease in 2650 B.C, to the present com- 
plex structure of the work for those 
without sight. The reader is fascinated 
by the achievements of the famous and 
nearly-famous blind down the ages. He 
is reminded of the millions who have 
suffered ignominy and neglect solely 
Tell- 
ing accounts are given of the sometimes 
powerful organizations for mutual aid, 
and of the special occupations domi- 
nated by the blind, which brought re- 
warding social and vocational status to 
the favored few. ‘Tribute is paid to 
eighteenth century Valentin Hat; to 
blind Louis Braille, chief benefactor of 
the blind; to most of the outstanding 
figures in educational and other work 
for those without sight since 1800. Spe- 
cial attention has been directed toward 
many successful blind people who have 
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THE 
PRACTICE 


OF 
MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING 


Emily Hartshorne Mudd 


‘Che director of the well known Marriage 
Council of Philadelphia writes this ex- 
perience study and guide for professional 
counselors—and the thousands of teachers, 
preachers, social workers, and leaders who 
counsel more informally. 


THE PRACTICE OF MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING furnishes comprehensive 
information about marriage counseling in 
the United States, who counsels, who uses 
counseling, and for what reasons. The 
methods, philosophy, and procedure of 
marriage counseling are explored — with 
many case histories illustrating the most 
typical problem areas and the processes 
of helping. 


Dr. Mudd bases much of the book upon 
the actual experiences of the Philadelphia 
Council. To discover the clues that can 
help laymen and counselors, she analyzes 
the characteristics and problems of 2,559 
men and women who came to her Council 
for help during the last fifteen years. She 
discusses the eftect of current events on 
marriage counseling, differences and simi- 
larities of men and women clients, the 
process of counseling, less formalized 
counseling, the impact of war and mobili- 
zation. Ur. Mudd also describes fully 
functioning marriage counseling services 
maintained throughout the country, and 
the training and experience of their coun- 
selors. 


Appendices include the material prac- 
tically required in implementing the set- 
ting up and functioning of professional 
marriage counseling services and the re- 
ferral of persons to them. A full bibliog- 
raphy covering all aspects of marriage 
counseling is included. 


SPECIAL 
TO SURVEY READERS 


Get your examination copy now of 
THE PRACTICE OF MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING. This coupon entitles 
you to 10 days’ free examination. 
Mail it now. 


Send me for 10 days’ free examina- 
tion 1 copy of THE PRACTICE OF 
MARRIAGE COUNSELING @ $4.50. 


Name 


Serious) tive Lemiemie.(0 “o) elie .6) s,s) wie au: es ieina 


SF Op cn ee Zone ..State.... 


Association (Press 


291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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' concerned themselves actively with the 
welfare of their fellows. 


The biographical technique employed 


by Miss Ross is literarily effective in 


| sion distort the facts. 


| percent vision. 


most of her chapters. In those covering 
the developments of the last fifty years, 
however, the pattern is sometimes seri- 
ously warped. Striking errors of omis- 
There are also a 
few errors of commission which could 
have been avoided easily if the manu- 
script had been critically read before 


| publication by one or more informed 


students of the general field. There is 


| a confusion of 20/200 vision with 10 


Infant blindness, in- 
stead of being on the decrease as one is 
led to believe here, is actually on the 
increase, due chiefly to a little under- 
stood eye condition not even mentioned 
—retrolental fibroplasia. Much impor- 
tant experimental work which played a 
role in advancing educational procedures 
in schools and classes for the blind is en- 
tirely overlooked. And so on. 

So good a writer and reporter as 
Miss Ross could produce a major refer- 
ence book on the history of the blind 
which could also be reasonably success- 
ful commercially. Such a book sould 
be welcome. 

Katuryn E. Maxrrecp, Pu. D. 
Consulting Psychologist, New York 


INTERNATIONAL NON - GOVERN- 
MENTAL ORGANIZATIONS: Their 
Purposes, Methods, and Accomplish- 
ments, by Lyman C. White, assisted by 
Marie Ragonetti Zocca. Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, $5 


Vee FOR PEACE ARE TOO PRE- 
occupied with war, says the au- 
thor; instead, they should strengthen 
that real world unity which stems from 
sharing interests and from functioning 
together in common tasks. Having 


written “The Structure of Private Inter- 
national Organizations” in 1933 and 


having dealt since 1946 as a member of 


international 
organizations (IN- 
GO’s), he is well qualified to present a 
comprehensive picture of the many 
achievements of INGO’s as agents of 
international understanding, as molders 
of public opinion, and as pressure 
groups. Mr. White deals with a sub- 


UN Secretariat with 
non-governmental 


the 


| ject on which little research has been 


done—he stresses the need for such re- 
search—and like other UN officials is 
overly conscious of the many corporate 
and individual toes on which he must 
not step. Within these limitations his 
book makes a valuable contribution to 
our thinking about peace. 

Among the many INGO’s the author 


lists is the International Chamber of} 
Commerce which worked toward aboli-} 
tion of trade barriers, helped establish | 
a Court of Arbitration, maintained rea 
sonable telegraph rates, stabilized cur- 
rencies, and was effective in such widel | 
varied fields as insurance of inter} 
national air transport personnel and fair} 
taxation on international trafic. Manys 
of the professional INGO’s, such as the | 
Permanent Committee of the Interna-j 
tional Conferences on Social Work, con- 
sider free and frequent interchange of} 
views between members of the profes-| 
sion their main goal. Other INGO’s,} 
such as the Central Organization for a 
Durable Peace, or the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom 
may have directly influenced interma- 
tional politics: the former in establish- 
ing principles similar to Wilson’s four- 
teen points, the latter in bringing about, 
among many other things, the Nye in- 
quiry of 1934. The Inter-Allied Federa- 
tion of Ex-Service Men in the twenties 
and thirties was given official recognition 
for its splendid work toward an im- 
provement of Italian-Yugoslav and} 
Italian-French relations. Many impor- 
tant international governmental  or- 
ganizations would never have come into 
being without groundwork laid by 
INGO’s; others profited from the IN- 
GO’s advice and help. None can exist 
without the support of men and women 
of common interest, organized beyond 
national boundaries. 

Mr. White has chosen to bring his 
comprehensive survey only up to the 
year 1939, and to devote only a few 
pages to the INGO’s contributions to 
the UN. However, he has promised 
another book covering World War II 
and the present period, which he opti- 
mistically defines as the era of recon- 
struction. Hans W. RosenHaupt 
Columbia University, New York 


HUMAN FERTILITY, by Robert C. 
Cook. William Sloane Associates. $4.50 
‘H UMAN FERTILITY” Is CERTAINLY 
one of the liveliest books on 
population to appear in the United 
States. It is animated by a passion for 
science as a chart of the possible paths 
of human destiny. The chart in the 
area of population trends, as interpreted 
in this text, reveals hidden shoals on 
which civilization, if its course is not 
quickly reset, will soon founder. Most 
of those who now seek to guide the 
ships of state refuse to read the chart 
or, intimidated by the organized power 
of irrational ideologies, fear to follow its 
directives. In this picture, the American 
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1 the Russian governments are pre- 
yted as similarly unrealistic, and Gen- 
1 MacArthur as an opportunist. The 
«oric record of the struggle of science 
ainst dogma and inertia is reviewed to 
»w that such conflict is perpetual, with 
nce emerging triumphant only after 
»g lags. In this case, the author con- 
ds, society cannot afford the lag. 
he treatment brings into focus a 
de range of scientific findings from 
» fields of populatiom study and hu- 
iN genetics, painted on a broad can- 
s with quick: strokes. The author 
8 a sincere devotion to truth, and at 
tical points he seeks to take account 
conflicting opinions. But the sense 
mission, the zest, and the scope of 
treatment, make painstaking ac- 
pracy scarcely possible. In the opinion 
this reviewer, the major shoals de- 
‘ibed are real, though the tempo of 
ciety’s approach to disaster may be 
rmewhat exaggerated. But some of 
¢ minor theses, such as the repetition 
- Walker’s theory that immigration or 
“uigration is automatically offset by 
anges in natural increase, are dubious 
} not palpably fallacious. However, it 
the author’s intention to stimulate 
mitical intelligence. The critical reader 
pill acquire much exciting and signifi- 
at information. 
One of the best features of this book 
its interpretation of eugenics in terms 
=the multi-factor inheritance of vital 
vaman characteristics, with attention to 
me complex interaction of heredity and 
avironment. It provides a clear, direct 
position of the social implications of 
=cent progress in human genetics. At- 
=ntion is also directed to neglected areas 
ff study in which more intensive re- 
earch may yield momentous results, 
uch as further studies of twins, and 
esearch on new types of contraception. 
The social control of population, it is 
ecognized, must be indirect, through 
‘social inventions” acting on “forces un- 
ler social control” which affect birth 
mad survival rates. The. specific treat- 
nent of sociological problems in_ this 
ield is less satisfactory to this reviewer 
han the preceding analysis of demo- 
sraphic and genetic trends. Inadequate 
Uttention is given to the problem of 
Motivation in progress toward control 
of population in undeveloped areas, or 
in the reduction of fertility among 
handicapped groups in an industrial so- 
ciety. Again, it is necessary to repeat 
that the intention of the author was not 
to give final answers, but to stimulate 
the reader’s critical intelligence. The 
book presents a challenge that cannot 
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be ignored. It merits becoming the sub- 
ject of vigorous controversy. 

Frank Lorimer 
Department of Sociology 
The American U niversity, Washington 


THE STRUCTURE OF LABOR MAR. 
KETS, by Lloyd G. Reynolds. Harper. 


$4.50 

Oe seman REYNOLDS REPORTS THE 

results of a local labor market in- 
vestigation extending over a period of 
three years in an industrial community 
in New England. A preview of the 
findings was published in 1949 under 
the ttle, “Job Horizons,” by Lloyd G. 
Reynolds and Joseph Shister. This more 
recent report contains considerably more 
material and in certain respects modifies 
the earlier conclusions. It makes a 
valuable contribution to the increasing 
volume of studies. designed to shift the 
examination of the economics of the la- 
bor market from the mechanics of 
equilibrium theory to the realities of 
job getting and the movement of labor 
in the market. 

The main focus of the book is the at- 
tempt to analyze wages and labor mo- 
bility within the same framework and 
to raise pertinent questions as to the rela- 
tions between them. The data on which 
the study is based are derived from in- 
terviews on job histories with 800 
workers, from management in- 
terviews, and from general . statistical 
sources. The first section contains a de- 
tailed analysis of this material. It is 
presented in chapters dealing with pat- 
terns of labor mobility, determinants of 
interplant movement and worker attt- 
tudes and behavior with regard to such 
movement, occupational shifting, and 
plant and area wage patterns and move- 
ments. The second section is concerned 
with the implications of the findings for 
general labor market theory, and sug- 
gests the need for revising much of the 
thinking about labor market forces. 

Professor Reynolds has done a very 
skillful writing job. While a consider- 
able amount of detail of the field invest:- 
gation is included, the tedium often 
accompanying such reports is absent. 
Throughout the book the reader is made 
aware of the fact that the study covers 
one group of workers at one time and 
place, but the wider scope of the specific 
issues is emphasized constantly. He 
spends little space on direct flogging of 
the “dead horse of the perfect labor 
market.’ While recognizing that com- 
petitive forces may influence wages and 
labor mobility, his concern 1s with the 


(Continued on page 400) 
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COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


AND 


AGENCY 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Ray Johns & 
David F, De Marche 


For students and practitioners—a compre: 
hensive picture of the field, process, prob- 
lems, and future of community organiza- 
tion for social welfare. And, for the first 
time, a clear analysis of the role of direct- 
service agencies as responsible, co-ordinate 
participants. 


After an orientation of the general pron- 
lem, the authors analyze briefly the nature 
of community life and the setting in which 
community organization for social welfare 
must be effected. They suggest how a par- 
ticular community can be understood and 
describe the range of social welfare serv- 
ices which must be co-ordinated. The 
growth and development of public agency 
services are noted. 


From an examination of the nature and 
scope of the community organization proc- 
ess, the authors proceed to consider care- 
fully the structure for community organ- 
ization of social welfare—councils, chests, 
and state and national planning and finan- 
cing organizations. They develop the 
steps and the basic methods in the commu- 
nity organization process. Patterns of local 
inter-agency relationships and local-nation- 
al relationships are examined. 


On the basis of a study of the actual 
agency experience of over 500 workers in 
30 different agencies, in nearly 60 different 
communities, the book analyzes the prob- 
lem of relationships. Barriers to co-oper- 
ative efforts are explored and criteria set 
up. The authors show the attitudes, skills 
and training needed to maintain these in- 
creasingly important inter-agency relation- 
ships, and explore the frontiers for com- 
munity organization in research, expan- 
sion of direct-services; planning and co- 
ordination; finances; personnel; and inter- 
pretation. 


SPECIAL 
TO SURVEY READERS 


Get your examination copy now of 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
AND AGENCY RESPONSIBILITY. 
This coupon entitles you to 10 days’ 
free examination. Mail it now. 


Send me for 10 days’ free examina- 
tion 1 copy of COMMUNITY OR- 
GANIZATION AND AGENCY RE- 
SPONSIBILITY @ $3.75. 


Name 


29] Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


CASEWORKER wanted by November, 1951, 
in adoption department for work with babies, 
mothers, and foster parents during study for 
adoption placement. Qualifications : good pro- 
fessional training and experience. E, Mar- 
guerite Gane, Children’s Aid & S. P. C. CG, 
330 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


————————————————————————————————————— 


CASEWORKERS: A live, progressive family 
agency, with excellent personnel standards, 
and good supervision, needs two workers to 
help make this community a_ better place. 
Beginning salary $3600. M.S.W. required. 
Write Herbert I. Kenny, Family Service, 7b5 
Post Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan. 


DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL GROUP WORK 
in small agency, intercultural setting. Woman 
preferred. Master’s degree in social work 
and experience required. Supervision of one 
professional worker, graduate students, volun- 
teers; works closely with casework staff. Sal- 
ary range $4200-$5100. Write to Director_of 
International Institute, 1860 Washington St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


CASEWORKER: Immediate opening for pro- 
fessionally trained case worker with or _with- 
out experience in small non-sectarian family 
agency. Developing case work program. Super- 
vision, Salary dependent on qualifications. 
Agency within easy reach of Poconos, Philadel- 
hia and New York City. Write Camille 

illian, Family Service, 130 South Fourth, 
Easton, Pa. 


CHILD WELFARE SUPERVISOR. Two 
years graduate training, four years experience 
in social work agency. Supervise five workers 
in child placement and adoption program in 
Phoenix. Salary $280-$330. Apply Director 
Child Welfare, State Department Public Wel- 
fare, Phoenix, Arizona. 


CASEWORKER. Opening for experienced grad- 
uate caseworker in established multiple service 
agency. Limited but varied case load. Pro- 
fessional supervision. Salary dependent on 
training and experience. Annual increments 
based on evaluation. Retirement and Social 
Security Recently revised statement person- 
nel policies available on request. Write Rose- 
mary Antin, Jewish Social Service, 291 State 
St., Albany 10, N. Y. 


SUBURBAN FAMILY AGENCY in Philadel- 
phia Chest area invites application from trained 
caseworker with minimum of two years’ ex- 
perience in family field. Psychoanalytic con- 
sultation. Good employment practices. Op- 
Portunity for qualified person to supervise 
student. Write Robert Myers, Family Service, 
18 Simpson Rd., Ardmore, Pa. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER, graduate of 
an approved school of social work, for gen- 
eral hospital with expanding program. Experi- 
ence desired but not essential. Salary range 
comparable with good agency practice, Write 
Director, Social Service, Bridgeport Hospital, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


—e—oeee 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, man or 
woman, for Child Guidance Clinic, must be 
ecole of accredited school of social work. 
Some work with adult psychiatric in-patients 
if interested. Student unit, medical school 
affiliation, resident _psychiatrists, good salary 
and working conditions. Write Mrs. Jean C, 
Chambers, Casework Supervisor, 42 N. Dun- 
lap Street, Memphis, Tennessee, 


—_ee———————— 


WANTED-—Social workers to file their qualifi- 
cations with the Medical Bureau; opportuni- 
ties in all parts of America including foreign 
countries ; all negotiations strictly confidential, 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 


program on Isl 
under Territorial PSW Administrator, 


Bureau of Musntal Hygl 
Department of Health” 
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WORKERS WANTED 


CHILD WELFARE REPRESENTATIVE. 
Two years graduate training, five years ex- 
perience, one year of which must have been 
in supervision. Salary $325-$385. Apply Di- 
rector Child Welfare, State Department Public 
Welfare, Phoenix, Arizona. 


aE EEE EEEEEEEEEUEEEEEE EE EEUU 


CASEWORKERS. Graduate accredited school. 
For child-placing division and for family di- 
vision. Qualified supervisors, Psychiatric con- 
sultation program. Pleasant working condi- 
tions. Salary range $2976-$3708 plus $20 a 
month cost-of-living. Apply to General Di- 
rector, Catholic Social Service, 1825 Mission 
Street, San Francisco 3, California. 


i  T 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR—Settlement; large 
Midwestern city; $53,000 budget. M. S. S. W. 
plus experience. Salary range $3800-$4200. 
9197 Survey. 

ee ee 


CASEWORKERS, particularly those interested 
in child placement and family casework will 
find real opportunity in recently reorganized 
multiple service program; good supervision, 
student training program, psychiatric consul- 
tation. Reasonable case loads and good per- 
sonal practices. Salary from $3,000 in accord 
with experience. Family and Children’s Servy- 
ice, 410 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


el 


HOMEMAKER SUPERVISOR for new dem- 
onstration program of Homemaker Service. 
Qualifications include MSW, casework experi- 
ence, and supervisory or administrative re- 
sponsibility. Specialized training and experi- 
ence in home management desirable, Salary 
related to qualifications. Write Family Seryice 
Association, 645 A Street, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, 


SENIOR CASEWORKER. Responsibility for 
stimulating boarding home applications, screen- 
ing applicants, home studies, and development 
of educational progtam for foster parents. 
Iowa Children’s Home Society, 206 Savings 
& Loan Building, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


CASEWORKER—Opening for professionally 
trained caseworker in a children’s institution. 
Good personnel practices; beginning salary 
depending upon experience and training. Not 
required to live on grounds. Write Children’s 
Home, 200 Todds Lane, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER. Two openings 
for professionally trained Medical Social 
Workers in a teaching hospital with affiliation 
with a Medical School and an accredited 
School of Social Work. Salary scale is from 
$2760 to $3204 yearly. ‘Write to Miss Helen 
Noyes, Director of Social Service, Louisville 
General Hospital, 323 East Chestnut Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


CASEWORKER — Female, with professional 
training preferred. Salary commensurate with 
training and experience. Write Edward Kane, 
Family Service of Kinsgport, Inc., 607 Boone 
Street, Kinsgport, Tennessee. 


C—O 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER—Profes- 
sionally trained, mature person for psychiatric 
clinic serving children and adults; some ad- 
ministrative responsibility and community 
work. Mental Health Center, 57 Schmidt 
Building, Davenport, Iowa. 


C——— 


SUPERVISOR. Graduate accredited school plus 
supervisory experience. For child-placing divi- 
sion. Psychiatric consultation program, Pleas- 
ant working conditions. Salary range from 
$3,516 to $4,392 plus $20 a month cost-of- 
living. Apply to General Director, Catholic 
Social Service, 1825 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco 3, California, 


oe PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK ADMINISTRATOR—NEIGHBOR ISLAND 
alary range $309.58 tu $373.75, plus $25.00 month cost-of-livin 
and of Kaual, a rural bees of atid population (ae hing te eee ean ineateeay 
reparing monthly olinios for travelin, hiatris mm’ 
education, consultation to social agencies, opport SCAEEPESEOSIAR Stee eer 
integrated with active public health program under Health are Achim-b. university) exvens! 
Qualifications: Graduate, PSW major, 
2 years in child guidance, 1 in 


e from Honolulu) 
on course, Work 


4 years professional experience 


supervision, or combination 
c/o University of Ha’ 
Honolulu, Hawail “_ 


Dr. John G. Lynn IV, Chiet 
Community Mental Hygiene program, Includl 
adults and children under territorial aamegcltntes fo ee 
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WORKERS WANTED 


SENIOR CASEWORKER. Opening Septem- 
ber 15 for case worker preferably with ps 
chiatric field work placement or experience 
in psychiatric setting. Case work with chi 
dren and adults, marital counseling, in pro- 
gressive family agency. Psychiatric consulta- | 
tion. Modern, new offices. Member of Nea 
Health and Retirement Insurance, good 
personnel policies. Salary $4200 to $4900 de- 
pendent on experience and ability. Write 
Miss Clare Hummel, Executive Secretary, 
Family Service Association, 79 River | 
Street, Aurora, Lillinois. 


Opening in colorful resort city for caseworker | 

with Master’s Degree in social work. Ex- 
cellent personnel practices. Salary range, 
$3000-$4000. Salary dependent upon experi-F 
ence. Write Margaret Thomason, Executive 
Director, Travelers Aid Society, 127 N.W. 
2nd St., Miami, Florida. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER. One year in| 
accredited school of social work, with one year 
of experience in social agency or two years in| 
school of social work, without the experienc 

Salary $260-$310. Apply Director Child Wel- 
fare, State Department Public Welfare, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 


7 


CASEWORKER, for merged family and chil- 
dren’s agency. G 


salary according to 
training and experience. Excellent supervision 
and personnel practices. Write Family 

Children’s Service, 313 Southeast Second 
Street, Evansville, Indiana. 


GIRL SCOUT PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 
with executive ability, initiative, interest in 
people. B.A., emphasis on social sciences. 
Successful camp staff and group leadership 
experience. Top executive positions require 
knowledge of board and committee manage- 
ment, finance, community organization. Open- 
ings all sections, USA. One month vacation, 
sick leave. Retirement plan. On-the- job train- 
ing. Career advancement opportunities. Write 
Personnel Department, Girl Scouts of_ the 
U.S.A., 155 E. 4th St. New York 17, N. Ye 
(Phone MUrray Hill 2-2505.) 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER—Private mul- 
tiple function child-placing agency. Reason- 
able caseloads and good personnel practices. 
Graduate social work training required. Salary 
range $2800-$3900, depending on training and 
experience. Member CWL. Write N. W. 
Ackerson, Children’s Service League, 730 E. 
Vine St., Springfield, Ill. 


ALASKA 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


Positions now available for profession- 
ally qualified Social Workers: 


Research Statistician 

Foster Care Consultant 
District Representative 
Child Welfare Worker 


Some of these positions should appeal 
especially to men. Wives of men who 
are employed will find many interesting 
work opportunities in other professions 
and in secretarial positions. Openings 
available all classifications from time to 
time, 


Beginning salaries start from $4,680.00 
to $5,934.00, with annual increases. 


Progressive personnel policies, including ; 
Staff Conferences, educational leave, and 
30 work days annual vacation. | 


Alaska Merit System provides for trans- 
fer of comparable Civil Service Status. 


For application blanks and information 
write via airmail, stating qualifications, to 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


Box 2781 Juneau, Alaska 


(continued on next page) 
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WORKERS WANTED 


MMINISTRATIVE POSITION AVAIL- 

.BLE to Head Research and Accounting 
Jnit, State Office, salary, $4500-$5340. Clos- 

i}ag date next merit examination, September 

2. Write immediately for further information, 

I 

1 


Nevada State Welfare Department, Box 1331, 
Xeno, Nevada. 


2SEWORKER, Graduate accredited school. 
M)pening in agency dealing with immigration 
and naturalization problems. Knowledge of 

Yiddish or German essential. Established 
mersonnel practices, social security. Salary 
range $3,054.00 to $4,404.00. Starting salary 
20 $3,500.00 depending upon experience. Bu- 
eau of Service to the Foreign Born, Newark 
section, National Council of Jewish Women, 
382 High Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


TIONAL TRAVELERS AID ASSOCIA- 
TION is expanding to provide services in 
special units for military personnel and war 
production workers in the emergency. uali- 
ied caseworkers, supervisors, and Unit direc- 
tors needed. Also recruiting applicants for 
executive and case supervisors’ vacancies as 
they occur in member agencies throughout the 
country. Qualifications include MSW and ex- 
perience in casework agency with some admin- 
istrative or supervisory responsibility. Write 
National Travelers Aid Association, 425 
(Fourth Avenue, New York City 16. 


JNIOR CASEWORKER. Opening Septem- 
ber 15 for junior case worker, graduate of 
accredited School of Social Work, interested 
‘in a progressive family agency. Limited case 
load, supervision, psychiatric consultation. 
Salary $3200 to $4000 dependent on_ ability 
and experience. Write Miss Clare Hummel, 
Family Service Association, 79 S. 
Street, Aurora, Illinois. 


River 


HILD WELFARE SUPERVISOR, Reno 
district office, salary $3340-$4260. Closing 
date next merit examination, September 22. 
Write immediately for further information, 
Nevada State ‘Welfare Department, Box +1331, 
Reno, Nevada. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SIRECTOR OR SUPERINTENDENT—Man 
now employed—seeks fresh and challenging 
opportunity. Supervisory and administrative 
experience in boys’ homes and _ boys’ clubs. 
Has directed four camps. 9178 Survey. 


ZSXECUTIVE DIRECTOR of_ medium-sized 
Jewish Home for Aged in the East, and wife 
with broad social welfare background, man 
capable administrator with 12 years institu- 
tional experience, also experienced in fund- 
Taising and public relations, wishes to make 
change. Available Sept. 1, 1952. Write 9190 
Survey. 


NOMAN SUPERINTENDENT presently em- 
ployed, available Sept. 1st, interested in work 
with Dependent Children. 9180 Survey. 


YIRECTOR or superintendent—man now em- 
ployed as director of successful boys’ home 
seeks fresh and challenging opportunity. Out- 
standing record as administrator, fund-raiser 
and in public relations. Especially interested 
in agency needing new vitality. 9175 Survey. 


IXPERIENCED CASEWORKER—full psy- 
chiatric training, 10 years experience pub- 
lic welfare, family casework, children’s work, 


seeks sition in New York City or nearby 
in children’s field, medical social work, or 
private mental hospital, available October. 


9198 Survey. 


DXECUTIVE AVAILABLE. Recently com- 
pleted thirty years national administrator 
well-known national private agency directing 
supervising large professional staffs Washing- 
ton, and throughout country. Con- 
sultant several U. S. govt. departments, Au- 
thor numerous brochures articles including 
Social Work Year Book. Listed ‘‘Who’s 
Who.” Thoroughly familiar policies, tech- 
niques, objectives, community organization, 
family casework, civil defense. Health excel- 
lent, Abundant national-level references. Free 
go anywhere. All replies acknowledged, ex- 
plored and held strictest professional confi- 
dence. No. 9196 Survey. 
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Classified Cues 


NEW DIRECTIONS AGENCY 
Personnel Consultants 


Zalaine HULL, owner 


weee* 152 W. 42nd St. By Appointment 
New York 18, N, Y. 
Wisconsin 7-6636 


KEYSTONE Personnel Associates 


1 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Beatrice Roulston—Mu. 2-7575 


Opportunities in Schools, Hospitals, 
Community Organizations and Social 
Welfare Agencies. 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN,INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York, PL. 7-8590. A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework, 
and medical. social work positions. 


McKAY ASSOCIATES 


112 East 19 Street New York 3, N. Y. 
Consultants on Service to the Blind 
Consultation service on a fee basis for 
Councils of Social Agencies, Institutions for 
the Aged, and Family Service Agencies. 
Advice on program planning, case consult- 
ation service and community organization 

of service to the blind. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N.J. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. Books on 
Social Work, Gerontology, and Mental Hy- 
giene. Greely Square Book Store, Box 18, 
Tremont Station, New York 57. 


PROTECTIVE STERILIZATION. Free lit- 
erature describing the absence of undesired 
effects and the protection surgical sterilization 
gives to this generation of the insane and the 
feebleminded and their potential children. 
Human Betterment League of North Carolina, 
Box 3036, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 


and North Moore Streets, New York. 


ADDRESSOGRAPHING 
PLATE EMBOSSING 
LIST MAINTENANCE 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
Telephone — Barclay 7-9633 


The Official Publications of 


THE MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


The Official Conference Proceedings 


clothbound, $4.00 per copy 
paperbound, $2.00 per copy 


Fact Finding Report: A Digest 


Single copy, $1.00 
10-24 copies, 90¢ each 
25-99 copies, 80c each 
100 copies, 75¢ each 


A Chart Book 


Single copy, $1.00 
10-24 copies, 90c each 
25-99 copies, 80c each 
100 copies, 75c each 


The Conference Platform 
Single copy, 15c¢ 
25-49 copies, 1214¢ each 
50-999 copies, 10c each 
1,000 copies, 7144¢ each 


The Pledge to Children—A Scroll 


16” x 25”, heavy paper, 50c each 
12” x 1834”, lighter weight paper, 
10c each 


A complete Library of all five 
items, $5.00 


Order from 


Health Publications Institute, Inc. 


216 N. Dawson Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


ready for you now 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ON COMMUNITY WELFARE 
ORGANIZATION 
Edited by Arthur Dunham 
Prepared by the Publication Committee of the 
Association for the Study of Community Organiza- 
tion. Includes more than one hundred carefully 
selected, Beast) pills annotated, and classified 
items—with emphasis on recent materials. 
12 for $10.00; $1.00 each. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


291 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 


1951 Yearbook of 
American Churches 


edited by George F, Ketcham 


The 20th biennial edition of an esteemed 
statistical reference book about every U.S. 
religious body of all faiths. 276 pages 
and convenient index. Price $4.00. The 
edition has always been oversubscribed. 
Order your copy now. 


Dept. of Publication 
National Council of Churches 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N, Y. 


Unique Living Arrangement 


We have a warm homelike residence in a 
social agency for young men and women of 
various racial and cultural backgrounds. Good 
home-cooked meals, social activity, friendly, 
interesting atmosphere. Ideal for single stud- 
ents, business and professional people. 


$65 or $75 


including room and meals 


Monthly rates: 


Call or write: 


Miss Helen Coupe, Residence Manager 


UNION SETTLEMENT 


237 East 104th Street New York, N. Y. 
LEhigh 4-0924-5 
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WATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. Mrs. Irving M. Engel, President. 
FIFTY-SIX YEARS SERVICE TO 
FAITH AND HUMANITY through:— 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene pro- 
gram; Council houses and clubs, nurseries; 
clinics; camps, work with the aged and 
handicapped; — scholarships. OVERSEAS 
SERVICES—Operation of a home for un- 
attached girls and young women in Paris; 
scholarship grants at American Universities 
for study in social welfare, public health, 
nutrition, nursing, occupational therapy to 
qualified young women from abroad who 
return to work in their own countries. 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ACTION— 
Contemporary Jewish Affairs, international 
relations and peace, social legislation. Study 
groups under National direction keep Jewish 
women throughout country alert to vital 
current issues. Through local Sections, 
SERVICE TO FOREIGN BORN—Immi- 
gration aid, port and dock work, naturaliza- 
tion aid, Americanization classes, location 
of relatives. SUPPORT OF SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, HEBREW UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM. 234 Senior Sections in 
United States—also Junior and Councilette 
groups. 85,000 Senior members. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 
rector, Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis medical journal, $10.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic fields and other recreational facilities. 


DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


SS Ss Lin OO 


NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. A citizens’ organization, working 
to help secure a better housed America, 
promoting slum clearance, public low-rent 
housing, urban redevelopment, and housing 
for families of middle income. Acts as 
coordinating agency for housing informa 
tion to labor, veterans’, religious, social wel- 
fare, educational, minority and public in- 
terest organizations, Monthly newsletter, 
special reports and _ studies throughout the 
year, and Annual Meeting. Lee F. Johnson, 
Executive Vice President. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
Gerard M. Ungaro, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 
units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes “The Crippled Child,” a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
_dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID. 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Campbell 
Beard, Executive Secretary, 1424 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., is the profes- 
sional organization for counselors and others 
engaged and interested in vocational guid- 
ance and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, 
the Vocational Guidance Journal. 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone MUrrayhill 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional 1n- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
uum, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. A non-profit 


organization pledged to lead, direct and 
unify the fight against infantile paralysis — 
and supported by the March of Dimes, 
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Through more than 2,800 Chapters serving 


every county of the nation, it helps pay for 


the best available care and treatment for 
polio patients whose families cannot pay full 
costs unaided, regardless of age, race, creed 
or color, and assists in staffing and equip- 
ping local polio centers. It supports scien- 
tific investigation into the cause, prevention, 
cure and treatment of infantile paralysis a 

finances the professional training of scien- 


tific and medical personnel. It maintains a — 


year-round program of public information 
and education about the disease. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 


1910, with 58 local branches seeks to im- © 


trove living and working conditions among 
egroes. Conducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10. WAtkins 4-0505. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M. 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, 34 
West 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. A 
nationwide religion-social welfare organi- 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spir- 
itual and waried physical needs of the un- 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 
alities and creeds thru institutions, posts 
and departments in most major American 
cities 
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more realistic aspects of wage move- 
ments and job procurement and the need 
for a labor market theory which reflects 
these conditions. Lots MacDonatp 
Department of Economics 

New York University 


I TOOK IT LYING DOWN, by Marian 
Spitzer. Random House. $2.75 


AV as WOULD YOU DO IF YOU WERE 
ordered to bed for a solid year? 
Marian Spitzer, dynamic, intense, rest- 
less, introduces us to a new dimension 
in living, to a world of suspended ani- 
mation where reaching for the forbidden 
telephone involves the planning of the 
perfect crime, and sitting up, the energy 
output of a climb up Mt. Everest. For 
our summer reading in an age when 
atom bomb drills comprise our setting- 
up exercises, here is a nice chatty ac- 
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count of a bout with the dread tubercle 
bacillus. 

The author, a magazine writer and 
Hollywood editor, gives her sense of 
dramatics full play in this account of her 
illness. Actually, between the consciously 
courageous and humorous lines, there is 
a detailed, intelligent report on modern 
methods in the treatment of tuberculosis, 
together with much needed light on the 
important psychological reactions of the 
patient and her family during the slow 
process of healing. Anyone who, like 
Marian Spitzer, can maintain two maids 
and a nurse for a year-long illness may 
well regard this as a handbook for home 
care: “To cease to rebel and struggle 

- to learn to be content with part of 
a loaf when one cannot have a whole 
loaf. . . is a good philosophy for the 
tuberculous invalid... . ” 

By what caterpillar stages the author 
came to terms with the findings of the 


great Dr. Trudeau comprises the major 
part of this intimate story. Marian 
Spitzer is a sincere and articulate crafts- 
man and in that chapter where, conva- 
lescent, she comes East and rediscovers 
a city she thought she had lost forever, 
there is an endearing radiance in her 
writing. 

This book is delicately balanced be- 
tween let-your-hair-down confession and 
sound case history. The reader will 
learn a great deal about collapsed lungs, 
pneumo-thorax injections, and the ad- 
vantage of not burning the candle at 
both ends. 

Included in the book is an interesting 
appendix on the history of tuberculosis, 
the scientists who have worked to de- 
feat it, and the methods and drugs used 
today. And, if you must emulate Marian 
Spitzer, there is a comprehensive list of 
titles for your Valley of Shadow reading. 
Brooklyn, New York — StELLA Korsrin 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


MERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 


DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 

Z, community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. 
Publishers of American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 


A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year; annual 


Directory of members, including list of pub- 
lic and private institutions for retarded, $3 
per copy. Applications, subscriptions and 
orders to P. O. Box 96, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 


MERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC., 47 


Beaver St., New York 4, N Founded 
in 1913 for the control of cancer. Has 61 
chartered divisions under which local units 
operate. Raises funds annually to support 


_ cancer research, education of the public and 


physicians, improvement “of standards of 
cancer diagnosis and treatment. Fresh edu- 


_ ational materials include: films, ‘Breast 


yelf-Examination”’ and ‘‘Crusade”; publica- 

tions, “CA” (professional journal) and 

“CANCER NEWS” (lay & prof.); pam- 

et “101 Answers to Cancer,” “The 
W’s of Cancer,” “ACS—What It Is, 

etc.”"; such material obtainable from the 
ety’s divisions and local units. 


MERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 


Ziegler, Jr., President; M. Robert Barnett, 
Executive Director. 


MERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 


TEE, Inc. (Quakers) (1917); 20 S. 12th 
St., Philadelphia, 7; Lewis M. Hoskins, 
Executive Secretary; Clarence E. Pickett, 
Honorary Secretary. Activities: The Com- 
mittee represents the Society of Friends in 
relief and social welfare services on a non- 
sectarian basis and without discrimination 
of race or nationality. Present activities in- 
clude the following: relief and rehabilitation 
— in Austria, China, France, Germany, 
ndia, Israel, Italy, Japan, Pakistan; refu- 
gee aid in the United States and abroad; 
race relations, including a job opportunities 
Program and a visiting lectureship; eco- 
nomic relations, including an industrial re- 
lations seminar and youth projects of in- 
terneships in industry and cooperatives; 
international relations, including institutes of 
international relations for high school age 
and adults in communities on the United 
States and seminars for foreign and Ameri- 
can students in the United States, Europe 
and Asia; self-help housing projects in cities 
and rural areas; and youth projects for 
young le, in addition to the interne- 
ships, institutes, and seminars mentioned 
above, including work camps in the United 
States, Mexico and Europe, and Institutional 
Service Units in state mental and correc- 
tional institutions. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—817 14th 


St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D. c 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. 
Monthly publication, HEARING NEWS, 
$3.00 a year. Literature for sale. Infor- 
mation given concerning problems of the 
hard of hearing. Field Service. Thomas L. 
Tolan, M.D., President; W. Earl Prosser, 
Executive Vice President; Claude W. 
Kniseley, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 


Administered through national headquarters 
in Washin , D. C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,738 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces and Veterans (in- 
cluding Home Service) ; the National Blood 
Program; International Activities; Disaster 
Services; Nursing Services; Food and Nu- 
trition Service; First Aid, Accident. Preven- 
tion, and Water Safety; Volunteer Services; 
Tunior Red Cross; and College Activities. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc, 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family reiations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
i erga 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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ASSOCIATION FOR PSYCHIATRIC 
TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS: 
Research Therapy Forum. Dr. Melitta 
Schmideberg, Chairman. 20 East 84th Street, 
New York City. Non-profit. Free or low- 
fee treatment. Psychiatric treatment of 
adult and juvenile offenders. Monthly forum 
meetings. Workshop meetings in social 
treatment of offenders for social workers. 


Information, call Jack Sokol—Wadsworth 
6-2551. 


BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA, INC. 
(United States and Canada). Founded in the 
interest of prevention and correction of 
juvenile delinquency. An international asso- 
ciation of Big Brother agencies using volun- 
teer laymen under supervision of profes- 
sional social workers in guiding boys. Its 
membership is open to Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant and non-sectarian Big Brother 
Organizations, President, Charles G. Ber- 
wind. Headquarters, Broad Street Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting—11, 12 and 13; Explor- 
ing—14 and upward, available locally 
through sponsorship by schools, churches, 
fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. thers M. 
Schiff, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, Chief 
Scout Executive. 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3, Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and cutdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. M. H. A.’s, etc., 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, Honorary President; Jacob LEichel, 
President; Arthur Price, Treasurer; Willard 
L. Kauth, Director. Sponsors: The Benja- 
min Harrison Recreation Center, 657 Tenth 
Avenue; Theodore Roosevelt Recreation 
Center, 2077 Second Ave.; Open House 
Recreation Center, 1766 lexington Avenue; 
Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 49 Street; 
Tot-Lot, 110 East 110 Street; Camp Sebago, 
Camp Wakonda and Camp Orenda in the 
Palisade-Interstate Park; Co-Sponsors: Lin- 
coln Recreation Center, 240 West 113 
Street; School Settlement, 120 Jackson 
Street, Brooklyn. 
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P FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 

conc. York 17, N. Y. Mrs. Richard W. Bla- 
lock, President; Miss Martha F. Allen, Na- 
tional Director. Founded in 1910, by a group 
of progressive educators, “‘to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.” It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 
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ELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 

a west 40 Street, New zak na A 

of children’s agencies and institutions 

seegintned improved standards and methods 

in their various fields of work. It also 

cooperates with other children’s agencies, 

cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 

other civic groups to work out worthwhile 

results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 
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NITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS 
COMMUN MERICA INCORPORATED, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


DIVISION OF HOME MISSIONS NATION- 


AL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN U.S.A.—297 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. The inter-denominational 
home mission body of 22 denominations. 
Executive Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, 
Rev. I. George Nace. 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 


AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. I. George 
Nace; Migrant Supervisors: Western, Mrs. 
F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams Blvd., 
Los Angeles 18, Calif.; Midwestern, Rev. 
Ellis Marshburn, 127 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago 2, IIl. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 


ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 
To aid in improving municipal administra- 
tion (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal on 
local government, (3) Management Informa- 
tion Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) 
Eight correspondence courses in municipal 
management. Write for more details. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 


121 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl. 
Byron B. Burnes, President; Robert M. 
Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer. Organized 
1880. Incorporated 1900. Objects: Edu- 
cational, Social, Industrial Welfare of the 
Deaf, Quadrennial National Conventions. 
Official Organ, The Silent Worker, $3.50 
year. Lists achievements of deaf in Indus- 
try, Education, Sports, and Religion. Sec- 
tion for Parents of Deaf Children. 


ne oNay COMMITTEE ON ALCOHOL- 


NC., 2 East 103rd Street, New 
York 29, N. Y. A non-profit organization 
established in 1944, to aid in the education 
of the public in matters pertaining to al- 
coholism. It does not take sides in the Wet- 
Dry controversy. It provides speakers to 
interested groups and distributes factual un- 
biased literature. It organizes citizen’s com- 
mittees in communities throughout the coun- 
try, and sponsors and guides these local 
committees in programs of education and 
action in their communities, designed to 
meet this great medical and social problem. 
Through these local affiliates it promotes 
and establishes facilities for the rehabilita- 
tion of the alcoholic. It promotes prevention 
of alcoholism through education and reha- 
bilitation. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK, 22 West Gay St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio; Lester B. Granger, President. The 
N. C. S. W. is an association of individual 
and organization members to promote and 
share in discussion of the problems and 
methods of social work and related fields. 
It holds annual meetings and publishes Pro- 
ceedings and selected papers. Any inter- 
ested person or organization may join. Dues 
for individuals start at $4.00, for organiza- 
tions at $15.00. Dues of $7.50 or more 
bring full benefits, including free Proceed- 
ings. 79th Annual Meeting, 1952, Chicago, 
Ill, 
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NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 


RETIREMENT ASSOCIATION, INC., 10 
East 40th Street, New York 16. Organ- 
ized 1945 to provide a nonprofit retirement 
program for health and welfare agencies to 
supplement Social Security. More than 
2300 organizations and agencies covering 
25,000 workers, use the facilities of this 
Retirement Association. The Plan provides 
transferability between member organiza- 
tions. Write for information. 
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LIVING 
WITHOUT 
HATE 


SCIENTIFIC APPROACHES 
TO HUMAN RELATIONS 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


or interest To “SURVEY” reapers 


by Alfred J. Marrow, President, Harwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany . 


Do the good-will campaigns of movies, radio and current writing actually 
change many prejudiced attitudes? Recent scientific observations have led 
to some new assumptions about the conditions under which prejudiced 
behavior can be changed. This book reports a number of umique and 
revealing experiments, based on these assumptions, which have made a 
scientific attack on the problem of group tensions. Illustrating the application 
of the action-research concepts developed by the late Kurt Lewin, the author 
has provided a review and interpretation that will be invaluable for all 
community leaders, teachers, businessmen, labor leaders and professional 
social workers concerned with improving man’s relations to man. 

Coming September 19th. $3.50 


THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
AND 
POWER 
POLITICS 


by John McLaurin, Formerly Educational Consultant to the 
United Nations 


Has the United Nations’ inherent potential for peace really been utilized? 
This book offers a challenging alternative to the use of the UN as a spring- 
board for power politics, Written with courage, insight and rightful in- 
dignation over the reasons for UN failures, it presents an inspiring plea and 
program for adhering to and implementing the bold, imaginative policy 
envisioned by the architects of the UN charter, and embodied in its pro- 
visions, $5.00 


EDUCATION 
IN THE 
HUMANE 
COMMUNITY 


by Joseph K. Hart 


This book dramatizes the deep cleavage that today exists between the con- 
fining conditions of public education in big cities and the ideal conditions 
that flourish in the “humane’’ community in rural areas. Here one of the 
ablest exponents of progressive education, “has given us the broad outlines 
of a way of thinking and proceeding which will help school and community 
efforts to become integrated in a common educational approach.”’—Horace S. 
Fries, Professor of Philosophy, University of Wisconsin. 

Coming September 19th. $3.00 


GOALS 
AND STRATEGY 
IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


by Frederick H. Harbison, Executive Officer, Industrial Rela- 


tions Center, University of Chicago, and John R. Coleman, 
Assistant Professor of Economics, M. I. T. 


“Students of collective bargaining will be indebted to Harbison and Coleman 
for this provocative analysis of types of union-management relationships, 
based on first-hand research and other published case studies, and for their 
attempt to define ‘constructive’ collective bargaining in terms of its con- 
sistency with the goals of a free society. Here they challenge some of the 
currently-accepted ideas that harmonious union-managment relationships are 
necessarily ‘best’.”"—Charles A. Myers, Professor of Industrial Relations, 


MAT. $2.50 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 


